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O great is the influence of the 
8 female ſex over the hearts of 
s mankind, and of ſuch importance 
the perfection of the fair, both natural 
"and moral, to the happineſs of ſociety, 
that every endeavour to promote their ac- 
u ought to be regarded as a 

B work 
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work of public utility. In what relates to 
the more eſſential part of your conduct, 
Ladies, you have already been ingeni- 
. ouſly and pathetically addreſſed, in a 
| courſe” of ſermons the moſt animated 
that ever were wrote ; and of which the 
elegance and purity muſt attract the ap- 
probation of all readers of ſentiment and 
taſte, But the great inſtauration of your 
attainments is yet but half finiſned. The 
corporeal may be improved, as well as the 
mental part: and, I preſume, you are fo 
ſenſible of the.charms of exterior embel- 
liſhment, that Ineed not uſe any argument 
to induce you to the practice of what- 
ever has a tendency thereto. I propoſe, 
therefore, to proſecute this ſubject in a 
ſeries of letters, wherein I ſhall inform 
you not. only of the moſt approved expe- 
dients for the preſervation and improve- 
"ment of bcauty, together with the incon- 
veniences 
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venlences reſulting from the improper 
methods uſed for that end; but ſhall 


alſo inſtruct you in the cure of ſeveral 
complaints to which a life of ' pleaſure 
and faſhionable gaiety render you parti- 
cularly ſubject, Upon this plan, my 
epiſtles may be conſidered as a very pro- 
per ſupplement to the ingenious produc- 
tions above-mentioned : and if the au- 
thor, who has gone before me, has furs 
niſhed you with ſuch noble precepts ns 
may make you all-glorious . within, I 
I thall, in my. capacity, teach you by 
what methods to become all-glorious 
without. How far I am qualified for this 
arduous undertaking, will beſt appeat 
from the teſtimony of thoſe who ſhall fol- 
low the rules I inculcate; and by ſuch a 
determination I willingly ſubmit to be 
tried. In the mean time, it may not be 
Mr to inform you of the extraordi- 
B 2 mar? 
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nary opportunities I have enjoyed of ac- 

quiring a proßcieney in the coſmetic 
Wen I had juſt completed my aca- 
-demical education, an opportunity offer- 
ed of travelling with a young gentleman 
of great fortune, in quality both of phy?- 
ſician and companion. Mr. ——, be- 
ing of an amorous and roving diſpoſition, : 
and under the care of the moſt indul- 
gent guardians, it was determined that, 
beſides making the grand tour, we ſhould | 
| Travel into Turkey; and, if we found it 
practicable, continue our route even a3 
far as Circaſſia, to have the pleaſure of 
beholding a race of women ſo much cele- 
brated over the world for their extraordi- 
nary beauty. The idea of ſo delightful a 
propoſal flattered my youthful imagina- 
tion no leſs than that of my friend, and 
with a genteel retinue we ſet off on the 

pleaſant 
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pleaſant expedition, the happieſt of man- 
kind, Five complete years did we roain 
oyer the various: regions of the Ottoman 
empire. When it was known to what 
profeſſion I belonged, which, foreſeeing 
the proſpect it opened of gratifying my 
natural curioſity, I induſtriouſiy propa- 
gated, I was continually requeſted by the 
muſſulmen to give advice for ſame of the 
ladies in their harams, where, under the 
pretext-of my companion. being alſo a ſon 


of Eſculapius, I often procured him to be 
admitted into conſultation, The fami- 


liarity which was: allowed us by the wo- 
men on theſe occaſions, ſoon improved 
into ſo cloſe a friendſhip, ghat. they have 


often counterfeited an indiſpoſition, in. 


order that the two foreign _ phyſicians. 


might be called to their aſſiſtance, 


We had not been long at Conſtanti- 


nople when our reputation for cuting fe- 
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male complaints became ſo great, that by 
order of the grand fignior, we were ſent 
for to the ſeraglio, where never man be- 
fore had been admitted, except the ſultan 
himſelf.” Our ſucceſs on this important 
occaſion was fully anſwerable to the great 
opinion entertained of our abilities; and 
we had the honour of curing, at our firſt 
viſit, four ladies of the ſeraglio, of a ca- 
lenture, which 1 never obſerved to pre- 
vail but where the women are ſhut up by 
themſelves. It was a fpecies of the diſorder 
which is termed by phyſicians the furor 
wterinus, For ſome months ducing which 
we remained in that great metropolis, we | 
had in the eraglio about three hun- 
'dred and forty patients, all miſtreſſes to 
the ſultan, and ladies of the moſt exqui- 


ſite beauty. In ſhort, we were ſo much 
harraſſed, that we reſolved to leave the 
capital a little ſooner than we intended, 


Ay" | 
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„and proſecute our journey to,Cixcaſſa. 
Before our departure, we were admitted 

to an audience of the grand ſignior, wha 
thanked us in the politeſt manner for the 
ſignal ſervices we had performed in the 
ſeraglio, and preſented each of us with 
his picture ſet with diamonds, together 
with ſeveral other jewels of immenſe va- 
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lue. As a farther teſtimony of his fa- 
vour, he ordered that an eſcort of twelve 
= janiſſaries ſhould conſtantly attend us dur- 
ing our ſtay in the Turkiſh dominions. 
3 We returned his ſublime highneſs our 
3 oſt reſpectful acknowledgments, and 
took leave for a time of the Ottoman 
| court. In two months we arrived in 
„ Cirgaſſia, where our fame had already 
reached, by a caravan which had come 
ſome weeks before to ſelect fifty of the 
moſt beautiful virgins for the uſe of the 
grand ſignior. Having alſo ſeveral letters 
B 4 of 
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of recommendation from the ladies of the 
ſeraglio, moſt of whom were of that 
country, we were every- where treated 
with the greateſt cordiality and reſpect. 
To do juſtice to the exquiſite beauty of 
the Circaſſian women the deſcription 
would appear hyperbolical; and I can 
only ſay, that it furpaſſes the moſt luxu- 
riant imagination, We remained in this 
terreſtrial paradife for the ſpace of a 
twelvemonth, when we again returned 
by the way of Conſtantinople, 'Fhe 
beautiful objects with which we had 
now been ſo converſant, haF#fforded mo- 
an opportunity of obſerving the various 
methods which they uſed for preſerving 
thoſe perfeftions%hich nature had ſo li- 
berally beſtowed upon them; and there 
is certainly no part of the world where 
the coſmetic art is either ſo well known, ; 


or ſo carefully” 3 as in Turkey | 
| and 
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 Fand Circaſſia. For which reaſon, during tie 
whole time of our reſidence in theſe counz 


tries, I was particularly inquiſitive into 
ſall the ſecrets. of the toilet, which has of- 
ten ſubjected me to a great deahof pleas 
ſant raillery, 44 You, who are a phyfi- 
| « cian, would the ladics ſay, ſmiling, have 
you confined your ſtudies entirely to 
Is the art of preſerving health, and wholly 
„ neglected that of preſerving beauty? 
3< We find? that you admire that perfec- 
tion, and-how then ſhould you think 
it not worth cultivating ? Are the wa- 
& men of your country endowed with un- 
„ tading charms; or; don't they bathe.; 
don't they waſh, and uſe all the me- 
te thods of adorning themſelves, which 
« you ſee practiſed amongſt us? But we 
„ ſhall teach you the coſmetic.art, not 
only by example but precept. We 
«- ſhall furniſh you with the, moſt valu- 

able 


[20] 
«© able receipts from the Perſian manu- 
« ſcript, that when you return to your | 
„ own country, the ladies of your haram | 
ce may continue to inſpire you with that 
s- paſſion which nature has formed you 
c to gratify.” Immediately on my re- 
turn to Britain, I reſolved on the publi- 
cation of all that I had collected of that 
nature in the courſe of my travels, which 
I now inſcribe to the Britiſh ladies. 1 
pretend not, however, to be the firſt who 
has wrote upon this ſubject. It was at- 


| tempted upwards of two thouſand years 


ago. Heraclides of Tarentum dedicated 
a treatiſe on coſmetics to Antiochis, 
with whom he had fallen in love. Moſ- 
hion and Merculialis wrote on the ble- 
miſhes of the complexion. Artemiſia, | 
queen of Caria, who, for her tender- 
neſs towards her huſband Mauſolus, 
will ever remain the admiration of | 
future 


SS 


future ages, alſo cultivated this fubject. 
Aſpaſia, the beautiful Perſian lady, Who 
captivated the hearts of two kings, has 
left to the fair ſex a collection of 
precepts for the preſervation of health 
and beauty, of which we find feveral 
fragments in the works of Ætius. We 
have likewiſe a book on the ſame ſubject, 
entitled Cleopatræ Græcorum Libri, attri- 
buted to Cleopatra the celebrated queen 
of Egypt, from which Galen has borrow- 
ed many compoſitions, Thereſore, if I 
have not the merit of being. the firſt who 
has wrote upon the ſubject, I have in my 
favour a circumſtance that is often deci- 
ſive of an author's merit, which is that of 
being the lateſt. 


43 
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LETTER II. 
A beauty is the moſt amiable of alt 


perſonal' endowments, and the prin- 
eipal object which attracts the affèction af 


the ſexes, the improvement and preſerva- 


tion of it will'ever commend the atten- 
tion of the elegant and refined part of 
mankind. A life of. gaiety conducted 


with temperance, is Jeſs injurious: to beau- 


ty than a life of auſterity. For the 


agreeable ideas which conſtantly engage 


the mind in the former, animate the 


counterance, and preſerve a lively com- 
plexion, which is apt to fade by too cloſe 
an indulgence of ſerious and abſtruſe con- 
templation. The art of improving beau- 
ty was ſo diligently cultivated in ancient 


Greece, that it was as much the care of 
44 parents 
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| parents to model the faces of their chil- 
dren to the ſtandard of perfection, as to po- 
liſh their minds with philoſophy. In thoſe 
happy ages of every human excellence, 
the delighted mothers might be beheld 
daily bending the eye-brows of their little 
offspring into a beautiful arch; while, 
during the taſk of parental fondneſs, the 
ſmiling pratlers would exult at the proſ- 
pect of their future charms, and kiſs with 
filial ardour the hands that were forming 
them for tranſport. This is ſtill the prac- 
tice in many parts of Turkey; but parti- 
cularly in Circaſſia. Leaving, however, 
the form of the face to the bountiful hand 
of nature, let us turn our thoughts to the. 
complexion, and enquire what are the 
moſt proper means to eradicate.accidental 
blemiſhes from that delicate field where 
zall the Graces delight to play; and how 
it may beſt be preſerved clear, poliſhed, 
and 


. 


and unſpotted. And here, Ladies, let me 
congratulate you on that auſpicious diſ- 
covery of inoculation, which has, at 
length, diſarmed the moſt terrible ene- 
my to beauty that ever — the hu- 
man kind. 

One of the moſt common blemiſhes of 
the face is freckles, which are almoſt pe- 
culiar to people who have red hair. 
The following application is excellent | 
for removing them. 

Take of Venice ſoap, two ounces z 
Aiſſolve it in an ounce of lemon- 
juice, to Which add of bitter oil of 
almonds, and deliquiated oil of 
_ tartar, each half an ounce, Let the 
mixture be placed in the ſun, till it 
acquires the conſiſtence of an oint- 
ment, ſhaking it a little daily. Af- 
terwards, add ſix drops of oil of 
Rhodium, and keep it for uſe. 
"Is 1 
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The face is to be anointed with this 
mixture at night, and waſhed next morn- 


ing with ſpring-water. The next is 


more ſimple, and will generally anſwer 
the ſame intention. 


Take of bitter oil of almonds, an 
ounce; deliquiated oil of tartar, 
half an ounce; oil of Rhodium, 
two drops. Mix them together. 


The quantity of the oil of tartar ought to 


be increaſed or diminiſhed, as the perſon 
can bear it. Theſe applications excite a 
little ſmart when they are uſed; but that 


ſoon goes off without any detriment or | 
inconvenience. 


After the uſe of theſe medicines for 
ſome time, things more mild and ſoften- 
ing will often be required; ſuch as oil of 
ſweet almonds, ſperma ceti, or the com- 


mon pomates. 
The 


nl 

The next I am to give you is à re- 

medy which the princeſs Livia Colonna 

employed with great ſucceſs for remoy- | 
ang freckles, 


Take equal quaytities of wild cucum- | 
bers and daffodil; dry them in a 
ſhade, and reduce them to pow- 

der, which infuſe in ſtrong brandy. 


Continue to waſh your face with it, | 
till it begins to itch, and then waſh with © 
freſh water. Repeat the operation every : 
day till you are thoroughly cured, which 
will be in a ſhort time. 5 


Tn en ey be kertetbel wich bu. 
riety, I ſhall yet give you another. 


Take a handful of the aſhes of green 
wood, and boil it ina pint of ſpring- 
water, till it is reduced to one half; 
then pour the water off clear; let 
it boil a little, and filter it through 
brown paper, All 
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All the lixivious ſalts, as they are call, 
ed, diſſolved in ſimple water, produce the 


ſame effect; and Hungary water is ſome- 
times alſo beneficial, when it is mixed 
S with a little freſh water. 

It is almoſt unneceſſary to. ſupply you 
with any preſcriptions for removing ſun- 
burn and tan, as your caps. defend you 
from ſuch accidents ; however, as it falls 
i naturally within my ſubject, I ſhall men- 
tion juſt a * 


Ta half a pint of milk, with the 
juice of a lemon and a ſpoonful of 
brandy. Boil the whole, ſkim it 
well, and keep it for uſe. Some 
add white ſugar and rock alum. 


I would alſo recommend to waſh the 
ace at night with butter-milk. One may, 
Wikewiſe, bruiſe ſome ſtraw- berries upon 
the face at going to bed, letting'them dry 
| * thereon 
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thereon during the night, and waſh it next | 
morning with ſpring-water, or rather with | 
that of chervil, or pimpernel. By this 4 
means the ſkin becomes freſh and fair, 
and acquires a beautiful luſtre, It is cer- ® 
tainly one of the beſt methods that can be 
uſed in ſuch caſes. 

To remove red ſpots of the face, 
boil together what quantity you pleaſe 
of © ſharp-pointed dock and pimper- 
nel, and waſh the ſpots with the de- 
coction. 


Another. 
Take a pound of veal, ſix freſh eggs, 
a quartern of white-wine vinegar, 
and a handful of ſilver- weed. Diſ- 
til all together in a bath-heat, 
and waſh your face with the li- 
quor. * | 


But 


1 29 J 
But I ſhall inſiſt no longer on this ſub- 
ject, leſt I ſhould incur the misfortune of 


thoſe who have gazed too intenſely on the 
ſpots of the ſun, 


r LE T- 
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LETTER III. 
N OTHER kind of blemiſh to 


which the face and neck are parti- 
larly liable, is pimples. Theſe may be 
checked in their growth, by wetting the 
finger in the ſaliva or ſpittle, and often 
touching them with it. But if they are 
completely formed, the following applica- 
tion will be more effectual. 


Take equal quantities of houſe- leek 
and celandine; diſtil them in a ſand- 
heat; and waſh with the water. 


Another water for pimples. 

Put what quantity of ſalt- petre you 
pleaſe into a bit of fine linen, tied ; 
let it ſteep for ſome time in 
clear water, with which waſh the 


pimples. 
All 


[2 ] 

All kinds of virgins milk, as it is call- 
ed, are extremely beneficial for this pur- 
poſe, as well as for deſtroying freckles 
and red ſpots, and rendering- the ſkin 
ſmooth, Virgins milk may be obtained 
by pouring a good deal of water upon the 
ſolution of lead in vinegar, or in the fol- 


lowing manner : 


Takeequal quantities of benjamin and 
ſtorax ; diſſolve them in a ſufficient 
quantity of brandy. The ſolution 
will have a reddiſh colour, and 
yield a very ſweet ſmell. Some 
add thereto a certain quantity of 
the balſam of Mecca. Pour a few 
drops of the ſaid mixture into 
clear ſpring-water, and ſtir all to- 
gether. It will then acquire a 
white colour, 


C 3 Another 
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Another method of making virgins milk. 
Reduce to powder three ounces of the 
litharge of filver ; mix it with an 
ounce of good white-wine vine- 
gar; and add an ounce of common 
ſalt, well powdered and diſſolved 
in half a pound of rain- water. 
Strain the whole through a piece 
of linen, and preſerve the liquor in 
a glazed or ſtone-veſlel, which you 

muſt ſhake from time to time. 

Tf a ſmall quantity of camphire be diſ- 
ſolved with a tea - ſpoonful of brandy, and 
mixed with any of the kinds of virgins 
milk, it will render them much more ef- 
fectual: and theſe applications are like- 
wiſe particularly uſeful in deſtroying 
grubs, or thoſe little ſmall ſpots which 
frequently affect the noſe. 

Warts are another blemiſh which ſome- 
times make their appearance in the face. 


though commonly they ſeize the hands 
and 


4. 
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and fingers. Many ſuperſtitious reme- 
dies have been recommended for the cure 
of theſe excreſcences, In general the ap- 
plication of all ſharp and acrid ſubſtances 
are of advantage. Some recommended 
waſhing them with muſtard, ſulphur, and 
falt, boiled in vinegar. The leaves of 
ſavin, ſteeped for two or three days in 
wine, are likewiſe affirmed to be ſuc- 
ceſsful ; as are alſo the juices of rue, dan- 
dylion, mercury, purſlane, and the like, 
If the wart adheres by a ſmall ſtalk, it may 
either be cut off with the ſciſſars, or re- 


moved by tying it with a horſe-hair 


or waxed. ſilk- thread, which may be gra- 
dually drawn tighter as the perſon can 
endure it, till the excreſcence begins to 
mortify or die away, by reaſon of its nou- 
riſhment being intercepted. After theſe 
applications, the root may juſt be ſinged 
with a red-hot probe or needle, or touched 
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with ſome cauſtic, if there is any likeli- 
hood of its budding forth again, but not 
otherwiſe ; for I ſhudder at the thought 


of ſubjecting you even to a momentary 
torment, without an abſolute neceſſity. 


Sometimes warts are extirpated by uſing 
no other remedy than patches covered 
with the plaiſter of diapalma, or diachy- 
lon with the gums, 1 ſay nothing of 
thoſe” ſpots, or ſuperficial excreſcences, 
which ſome people bring into the world 
with them, and are called moles. When 
theſe are well ſituated, they are regarded 


rather as beauties than blemiſhes, as they 


give a certain grace to the countenance, 
and ſet off the whiteneſs of the ſkin. 
Another blemiſh, affecting moſtly the 
ſkin of the forehead, is wrinkles, which 
are a natural concomitant of age, but 
may be produced by habit or gravity 
even in the youthful period of life. To 
| . remove 
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remove wrinkles which have come on 


prematurely, an excellent remedy is, to 
apply to the face at night ſome ſlices of 


veal, The following water is alſo great- 
ly recommended for the ſame purpoſe. | 


Take the ſecond barley-water, ſtrain 
it through a fine linen-cloth, and 
add to it ſome drops of the bal- 
ſam of Mecca, Shake the bot- 
tle for ſome hours, till the bal- 


ſam be entirely incorporated with 
the water, which happens when 


the mixture grows thick, Be- 
fore uſing this water, the ſkin is 
to be waſhed with rain- water. 


I ſhall conclude with informing you 
of a ſecret to take away wrinkles, which 
the proprietor affirmed to be effectual. It 
is ſaid to have been communicated by a 


Perſian to a Grecian of ſeventy-two years 
of 


Et: ab ] 


of age, who, by the benefit of it, did 
not ſeem to be above twenty-five. 


Put ſome of the powder of myrrh 
upon a fire-ſhovel, and when it 
melts, expoſe your face to the 
ſmoke, which you may receive 
by covering your head with a 
napkin, Let this proceſs be re- 

; peated twice or thrice every 
morning and evening for ſome 
time, 
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LETTER Iv. 


AVING, in my laſt letter, direct- 

ed the moſt effectual methods for 
| improving and preſerving the complexion, 
I ſhall now conſider the means made uſe 
of to diſguiſe it, namely, the expedient of 
painting. 

After carefully analyzing all the coſ- 
metics which have been impoſed upon the 
world under various denominations, I can 
affirm that there is not one to he found, 
which is not abſolutely incapable, cither 
from its texture or the quality of its in- 
gredients, to anſwer ſafely or effectually 
the purpoſe for which it was intended. 
If the ſubſtance is a powder, and dry, it 
may exhibit a higher complexion, but can 


never reflect that poliſhed clearneſs at- 
tendant 
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ſhe fell a ſacrifice to the ambition of falſe 


1 


tendant on a delicate ſkin. If, on the 


ether hand, it is plaſtic and adhefive, it 
affords a more ſhining varniſh, but total- 
ly ſtops the perſpiration ; and, if ſpread 
oyer a conſiderable ſurface, may, in time, 
produce ſuch diſorders as it is impoſſible 
to extirpate, Who knows not the un- 
happy fate of the beautiful Clariſla ? 
Adorned by nature with all the charms 
that could accompliſh the faireſt of women, 
her inſatiable ſoul ſtill panted for farther 
admiration. She betook to the pernicious 
reſources of art, Her face, her neck, her 
breaſts that rivalled celeſtial beauty, were 
daily anointed with the Stygian applica- 
tion. The indiſpenſible exhalations of 
the vital fluid were detained ; and, in 
all the triumph of ſuperlative beauty, 
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Learn hence to abandon a practice ſo 
injurious to your conſtitutions, ye Who 
value the true happineſs of life. Though 
the lilies and the roſes combine in your 
cheeks, will they flouriſh if the canker 
has ſeized them? Behold the artleſs nymph 
of the valley: no paint ever touched her 
face: and yet, *in all the pomp of co- 
Jouring, is not to be compared with her. It 
is health that gives ſragrance to her lips: 
it is health that gives bloom to her counte- 
nance: it is health that gives luſtre to her 
eyes. O! let not, then, ye lovely objects 
of my care, let not falſe refinement induce 
you to deſtroy that ineſtimible blefling ! 

But could this treacherous art even be 
practiſed with impunity, what pleaſure is 
it capable to yield? Can it ever inſpire 
your ſouls with that conſcious delight 
which reſults from the poſſeſſion of native 
charms? Can it ever clude the kcen, 

the 
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the penetrating gaze of your lovers ? Yes, 
it may elude, But ſhort will be the 
triumph of impoſture: and when the 
wanton hours lead on to cloſer dalliance, 
adieu l love, beauty, and enjoyment. 

Wherever, therefore, my amiable ladies! 
wherever the bloom of youth is defective, 
attempt not to increaſe it by methods ſo 
inadequate and deſtructive to all grati fica- 
tion. But if your beautiful complexions 
have been impaired by diſeaſes, apply to 
extirpate the cauſe, and returning Hebe 
will again light up your charms, in the 
inimitable painting of nature. 


1981 
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N my laſt letter I endeavoured to diſ- 
ſuade you from the pernicious practice 


of painting; but it was never my inten- 
tion to reſtriẽt you from ſuch methods of 
improving and preſerving your com- 
plexions as are innocent and conſiſtent 
with health. The beauty of the ſkin de- 
pends upon ſo great a variety of cauſes, 
that to treat of them largely in a ſcientfi- 
cal manner would not only lead me far 
beyond the bounds which I have preſcrib- 
ed to myſelf in theſe letters, but involve 
my amiable correſpondents in the intri- 
cate mazes of theory, I ſhall, therefore, 
only enter into a brief diſcuſſion of this 
part of the ſubject; and the firſt general 
cauſe I ſhall mention is the air, 
e The 
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The temperature of the air has ſo re- 
markable an influence on the complexion, 
that a perſon who is tolerably acquainted 
with phyſiognomy, will be able, by this 
_ circumſtance, to diſtinguiſh the inhabi- 
tants of different climates, It muſt be 
owned that great variation is obſervable in 
the colour of individuals who are born 
in the ſame country ; but Mill there is a 
characteriſtic complexion. which marks 
the bulk of the people. Thoſe who live 
in temperate climates are in general fair 
and ruddy, while, the nearer we approach 
the equator, the colour becomes gradu- 
ally more tawny, till, at laſt, it ends in 
the total blackneſs of the Ethiopian, For 
this reaſon, whoever would preſerve the 


beauty of their complexion, ought care- 
fully to avoid the air that is either too 
hot or cold. The ancients, when they 
ſold any ſlaves, uſed. to beſmear their faces 

| with. 
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with mud, to guard them from the. too 
ſharp impreſſions of the air. 

Another general cauſe of the difference 
of complexions is, the nature of the 
food. It is obſerved that ſuch as make 
uſe of barley-bread are paler than thoſe 
who eat of the other kinds of grain. 
Cummin and biſhop's weed are ſuppoſed to 
injure the complexion by a peculiar pro- 
perty ; and, by ſuch means as theſe, the 
diſciples of Porcius Latro imitated the ex- 
ceflive paleneſs of that orator, as by the 
ſame means, Julius Vindex deceived the 
emperor Nero in counterfeiting fickneſs. 
Salt meat and pork, much uſed, are parti- 
cularly injurious to the complexion, as is, 
likewiſe, muddy water. On this prin- 
ciple ſome of the ancient phyficians, when 
they would judge of the qualities of the 
waters of any country, uſed always to ex- 
amine the complexion of the inhabitants. 
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Beſides the qualities of meat and drink, 
exceſſes in quantity are alſo highly pre- 
judicial to the face ; but from errors 
of that kind your temperance fully ex- 
empts you. g 1 
Among the cauſes which more parti- 
cularly affect the complexion of indivi- 
duals, I may enumerate watching and 
the uneaſy paſſions of the mind, as grief, 
fear, anxiety, and jealouſy. Love itſelf, 
the pleaſant tyrant that ſhould cheriſh the 
bloom of beauty, has often withered the 
complexion ; and, if I may be allowed to 
mention here a virtue which reſtrains the 
ſtrongeſt emotions of that paſſion, even 
chaſtity, the nobleſt ornament of the fair, 
which ought to increaſe the charms of 
beauty, can change its roſy graces into a 
pale and greeniſh hue, 
| Having premiſed thus much, concern- 
ing the general cauſes which affect the 
complexion, 
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tomplexion, I come to the practical part 
of the coſmetic art, and ſhall now inform 
you of ſuch beautifying applications as 
may be uſed both with ſaſety and ad- 
vantage, | 

Bathing, or waſhing with milk, eſpeci- 
ally that of goats or aſſes, has been much 
recommended for rendering the ſæin ſmooth 
and delicate, and giving it a poliſhed gloſs, 
We read in hiſtory that Poppæa, the wife 
of Nero, would bathe herſelf in nothing but 
aſſes milk; and that ſhe kept five hun- 
dred of thoſe animals to furniſh het a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of milk for that purpoſe, 
This method of | bathing with milk is 
ſill practiſed by ſome amorous women 
in the eaſtern countries, 


The following preſcriptions are co 
pied from a manuſeript in the ſeraglio at 
Conſtantinople. | 2 
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The water of beauty. 


Take equal quantities of ſilver- weed 
and houſe-leek; to every half pound 
add two drachms of ſal ammoniac. 


Taue water of charms. 
| Take the ſap "that weeps from the 
[ vine in the months of May and 
| June, and waſh the face therewith. - 


The water of the fountain of youth, 


5 Take announce of ſulphur, to ounces 
of olibanum of myrrh, ſix drachms 
of amber, and a pound of roſe · wa 
ter. Diſtil the whole in a ſand-heat. 


Wash your face with this water at go- 
ing to bed ; the morning following waſh | 
it with barley-water, and you will look 


much younger, 


Among 
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* Among the natural coſmetics, the juice 


of the birch-tree is celebrated for giving 
the ſkin a beautiful gloſs ; as likewiſe 
pimpernel- water, which is eſteemed ſo ex- 
cellent that the lady's toilet ſhould never 
be without it. The compound coſme- 
tics are ſo well known, that it is need- 
leſs to mention them. Of theſe the prin- 
cipal is the queen of Hungary's water, 
The annexed account, and the receipt 
for making that water, were found in a 
book of devotion belonging to her ferene 
highneſs Donna Iſabella, dated the 12th 
of October, 1652, and is as follows: 


& I, Donana Iſabella, queen of Hun- 
« gary, aged ſeventy-two years, and be- 
e ing very much indiſpoſed, was cured 
„ by the following receipt, which I had 
« from a hermit whom I never ſaw before 
nor after, By the uſe of it J entirely 
D 3 s recovered 


10 
* 
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and Hungary- water indiſcriminately; and 


a 

« recovered my ſtrength. It may be uſe- 
« ful to others. The king of Poland 
« propoſed to marry me; which I refuſed, 
« for the love of God, and the angel from 
« whom I obtained this receipt. 

Take what quantity you pleaſe of the 
„ flowers: of roſemary ; put them into a 
„ glaſs-retort, and pour in as much ſpirit 


„ of wine as the flowers can imbibe. 


«© Lute the retort well, and let the flow- 
ers macerate for fix days; then diſtil 
„in a ſand- heat.“ 


I muſt dere obſerve, that there is a 
material difference in the qualities of 
the ſimple and compound liquids uſed for 
waſhing the face, the inadvertency to 


which has introduced a prepoſterous 


practice in the coſmetic art. Nothing is 
more common than to recommend milk 


yet 
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yet ĩt is evident, from the very nature of theſe 
lotions, that they act in a manner directly 
oppoſite to each other, and muſt accord- 
ingly produce very different effects. Milk 
is endowed with a ſoftening relaxing qua- 
lity, and can only be of advantage where 
the ſkin is rough and dry, and has ſuf- 
fered from the injuries either of extreme 
hot or cold air ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, Hungary-water, and all thoſe wa- 
ters which have any thing ſpirituous in 
their compoſition, are of a hardening 
| and aſtringent quality, and muſt actually 


prove detrimental in ſuch circumſtances 


as require applications of the oppoſite kind. 
This deplorable confuſion in one of the 
moſt curious branches of knowledge, has 
been owing to the inattention of phyſi- 
cians, who ſeem to have conſidered the 
coſmetic art as entirely foreign to their 
ſcience; and, therefore, left it wholly un- 
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cultivated, But be mine the delightful 


taſk to reſcue beauty from the hands of 


empiriciſm, and mark the nice diſtinction 
by which its charms may either be im- 
proved or fatally diminiſhed. In order 


then to form a judgment, when milk and 


the cooling lotions on one hand, or thoſe 
of the ſpirituous kind on the other, are 
moſt proper for beautifying the com- 
plexion, I would lay it down as a general 
rule, that where-ever the ſkin is ſmooth 
and ſoft, the blemiſhes of the face will be 
beſt removed, and the complexion pre- 
ſerved cleareſt, by the moderate uſe of the 
hotter kind of waters ; but where the ſkin 
is dry and rough, milk, and eſpecially the 


compoſitions called virgins milk, wil be 
moſt ſucceſsful. Another rule whereby we 


may determine pretty juſtly the preference 


of theſe applications, is, by conſidering the 


particular conſtitution of the perſon, to 
which 
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which the texture of the ſkin is generally cor- 
reſpondent. Thus a perſon who is young 


and vigorous, will reap greater benefit from 
the ſoftening, than the ſpirituous waſhes ; 
while the contrary will be the effect in 
one of an oppoſite conſtitution. Thoſe 
of a blooming complexion will alſo ge- 
nerally be more injured by hot than cool- 
ing lotions ; though the caſe will be dif- 
ferent with people who are pale. To de- 
termine the matter with ſtill more cer- 
tainty, if the face is moiſt and ſweaty in 
the morning ; or if, after waſhing it with 


water, the towel with which it is rubbed 


appears more than commonly foul, we may 
conclude the ſkin tobe of a relaxed texture; 
and that, in ſuch a conſtitution, the ſpiri- 
tuous or aſtringent applications will be 
more proper than thoſe which are foften- 
ing. At firſt, however, I would adviſe 
you to be cautious in the uſe of the for- 

| mer, 
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mer, and to dilute them by the addition 
of a little water, that they may not {top 
the perſpiration, and thereby not only i in- 
jure the complexion, but produce more 
fatal conſequences: and whether you 
have recourſe to the ſoftening or ſpiritu- 
ous waſhes, you ought to continue the 
uſe of them no longer than till the ſtate 
of the ſkin is rectified, as otherwiſe you 
might incur the oppoſite extreme. On 
this account, it would be proper to dif- 
continue the uſe of them for a few days, 
now and then, in order to »obſerve what 
effect has been produced ; and if you find 
. that the conſtitution of the ſkin is altered, 
you ought either to Jay them entirely 
. alide, or only uſe them ſparingly, and on 
particular occaſions. 
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LETTER YL 


T would feem as if nature, out of in- 
dulgence to human felicity, had ren- 
dered the lips leſs liable to diſorders than 
moſt other parts ; chaps being almoſt the 
only complaint which peculiarly affects 
them; and theſe are generally owing to 
exceſive cold. The compoſition known 
in the apothecaries ſhops by the name of 
Locatellus's balſam, is excellent in this 
caſe for anointing the lips; as likewiſe 
the following from Galen. 
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Take four ounces of the oil of roſes, 
an ounce of white wax ; melt them 


in a glaſs veſlel, and ftir them 
with a wooden ſpatula, 
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Freſh pomate may alſo be uſed with 
ſucceſs: and ſome people highly extol the 
wie of the greaſe which comes out of the 
wooden ladles that are uſed in kitchens, 
when they are put before the fire. The 
truth is, that all ſmooth and oily applica- 
tions are of advantage; but thoſe chiefly 
which have a roughneſs or aſtringency 
in their compoſition ; ſuch as the two firſt 
above-mentioned, 

Sometimes little bladders or pimples 
break forth upon the lips, imputed to 
drinking out of cups which have been 
uſed by perſons who had an offenſive 
breath, Theſe eruptions generally appear 
in the corners of the mouth ; and whe- 
ther owing to ſuch a cauſe, or the ſharp- 
neſs of any other matter irritating the 
part, they may be cured by the applica- 
tion of whatever has a drying quality. A 

| hot 
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hot cruſt of bread is much recommended 
for this purpoſe. 

Of all the various parts of the coun- 
tenance, conſidered ſeparately, a beauti- 
ful mouth appears to be the moſt attract- 
ing ; and its natural colour, which is alſo- 
the moſt uniform, is the trueſt indication. 
of health. It is, perhaps, owing to theſe. 
circumſtances, that, in all ages and coun- 
tries, the moſt cordial. ſalutatian that ean 
paſs betwixt two perſons, is performed by. 
a conjunction of their lips. In that ſitu- 
ation we ſeem to enjoy a more cloſe and. 
intimate union than could be obtained in, 
any different mode of addreſs, and breathe, 
as it were, our ſouls. into each other. 
When we conſider that birds, and ſeveral 
other creatures, as well as ourſelves, ex- 
preſs their affection by billing, and ap- 
plying their mouths together, Iam inclined, 

do 
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to think that we are prompted to chis me- 
thod of ſalutation by a natural inſtinct, 
independent of example or cuſtom. In 
common ſalutations, when they paſs be- 
yond a ſhaking of hands, politeneſs 
has now generally changed the direct 
Kiſs, into an application of the cheeks 
only. Whether this alteration 'has pro- 
ceeded from a moral or phyſical delicacy, 
F thall not poſitively determine; I am 
apt, however, to imagine it is owing to 
the latter. For; fince luxury and intem- 
. perance have weakened our conſtitutions, 
we are become more liable to ſuch diſ- 
orders as taint the breath; beſides that 
the high ſeaſoning of many of the diſhes 
we uſe, contributes to produce the ſame 
effect. I may likewiſe add the modern 
habit of taking ſnuff, On all theſe ac- 
counts, we juſtly avoid a ſalutation which 
| might 
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might be offenſive, if not infectious, ei- 
ther to others or ourſelves, | This ne 
method of ſalutation is, perhaps, the only: 
inſtance wherein the refinement. of man- 
ners has exploded an innocent ſamiliarity 
betwixt the ſexes; and that ſuch an in- 
novation ſhould ever have been introduced, 
from any moral prineiple, in an age which 
is not the ' moſt diſtinguiſhed for auſte- 
rity, would ſeem not to be very con- 
formable to reaſon or experience. I am 
convinced that the old hearty manner of 
ſaluting was carried to too great a length; 
for I, myſelf, have been often ſo peſtered 
with fulſome ſmacks, by men who had 
paſſed almoſt half their life-time in the 
laſt century, that I never was ſo much 
frightened'as for the civilities of my ho- 
neſt friends. Kindneſs had become as 


troublefome as ceremony, which was 
enormous, 
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enormous, and both certainly required re- 
formation: but I confeſs to be of opi- 
nion, that a moderate indulgence ſhould 
ſtill be allowed to gallantry. Let men, 
in God's name! join together in the 
friendly gripe, with as much ſtupidity 
as free-maſons ; and let women, if they 
will, ſalute women with all the coldneſs 
of the nymphs of Diana; but are there 
no other  barriezs to indecent. familiarity 
betwixt the ſexes than coyneſs. and in 
fenſibility ? O Virtue ! thou plain and 
unaffected goddeſs, who fitteſt in 
the midſt of all extremes, how much art 
thou miſapprehended! Shall mankind 
impiouſly affirm that thou art ever at va- 
riance with love and friendſhip ? Thou, 
who bindeſt the firmeſt ties of every ſocial 

eonneCtion'? Shall they mimic thy open 
and cordial. addreſs by the averted. cheek 


and 
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and eye ? O!] teach them that innocence, 

not affected reſerve, is the object of thy 

approbation. Oft have I beheld thee 

chearful at the rural dance, when full of : 
feſtive gaiety, the youth has claſped the 

buxom dame, who, as ſhe yielded the glow- 

ing kiſs, confeſſed, in ſmiling bluſhes, the 

conſcious emotions of love and thee. 
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LETTER vil. 


Hope you will pardon me for the ab- 

rupt apoſtrophe with which I concluded 
my laſt letter. It was a ſubje&t which 
demanded the ſweeteſt accents-of the Mu- 
ſes, and I could have dwelt upon it with 
infinite pleaſure; but, being called to a 
farther excurſion, I ſnatched the-opportu- 
nity that .offered of entering the Ruby 
Portal. 

What a beautiful coated 1 is the white- 
neſs of the teeth, to the roſy colour of the 
lips! There is no other part .of the 
body whoſe perfection is at once of ſo 
much importance both to health and 
beauty, as that of theſe enamelled little 
bones. They not only prepare the food 


For — and, by ſupporting the 
cheeks, 


| ( $2 4 
cheeks, give the face the moſt agreeable 


form, but are abſolutely neceſlary for a a 


right articulation cf the voice. How 
graceful likewiſe is a fine fet of teeth, in 


the actions of ſmiling and laughing! As 


- to the uſe which is made of them in ex- 
preſſing ſome of the moſt odious paſ- 
ſons of the mind, I hope never to ſce 

it exemplified by my amiable correſpond- 


ents. The various advantages of good 


teeth which I have enumerated, will cer- 
, tainly be ſufficient to convince you, that 
the art of preſerving them in a ſound ahd 


healthy ftate is worthy of your ſtricteſt 


atten tion, 


— 


Several precautions are neceſſary for that 
purpoſe, One ought to avoid eating or 
drinking any thing too hot or cold, and 
and to chew with both fides of the mouth, 
For thoſe who are accuſtomed to eat only 
on one ſide, hazard the loſs of their teeth 
E 2 on 
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on the oppoſite ſide, as the teeth which do 
not chew are more liable to be corroded 
by the tartar. They will alſo be more 
looſe in their ſockets, and the gums will 
ſtretch farther oyer them, One ſhould 
likewiſe avoid ag ro: pickers of any 
kind of metal, as the hardneſs and cold- 
neſs of ſuch inſtruments hurt the teeth. 
Rubbing them too hard with ſmall bruſhes 
or napkins, ought alſo to be avoided, as 
tending not only to looſen the teeth, but 
. deſtroy the gums, Beſides theſe, all ſtrain- 
ing efforts ſhould be carefully. guarded 
againſt, ſuch as diting threads aſunder, 
lifting weights out of oſtentation, crack- 
ing nuts, or breaking any ſuch hard bo- 
dies, as they ſhiver and looſen the teeth, 
and ſometimes entirely deſtroy them. | 

The greateſt enemy to the teeth is the 
filth or tartar which ſticks to their roots, 


making them not only become yellow, 
| but 
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but diſpoſing them to rottenneſs. This 
tartar is produced from the remains of the 
food which grows dry by the heat of the 
mouth and the continual contact with 
the air. The ſa't which is ſometimes fur- 
niſhed by the ſpittle, and the exhalations 
from the ſtomach contribute to produce 
the ſame effect. 

The beſt way to preſerve the.teeth found 
is to waſh the mouth every morning with 
water of a temperate warmth ; to which 
a ſmall quantity of brandy may ſometimes 
be added, in order to ftrengthen the 
gums ; and if there is occaſion, the ſlimy 
matter may be gently rubbed off with a 
bit of fine ſpunge. When water alone is 
inſufficient for preſerving the teeth clean, 
the following powder ſhould be uſed. 


Take red coral prepared, cuttle- 
fiſh bone, and cream of tartar, 
fs. et each 
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each half an ounce. Reduce 
them all into a powder.. 


If you love perfumes, you may add to 
it a few grains of muſk. Some uſe for 
the fame purpoſe a burnt cruſt of bread” 
powdered, and mixt with a ſmall quantity 
of common ſalt. 

All kinds of ſweet-meats are extremely 
injurious to the teeth, which they render 
of a diſagreeable colour, and affect with. 
rottenneſs. For this reaſon, one ſhould: 
never fail waſhing the mouth with warm 
water after the uſe of ſuch compoſitions, 
Beſide the injuries to which the teeth · 
are expoſed from external cauſes, they are 
alſo often ſeverely affected by the diſpoſi- 
tion of the humours. In people tainted 
with the ſcurvy, the teeth are generally 
extremely bad; and through the ſoftneſs. 
of the gums, ſometimes become ſo looſe, 
28 to fall entirely out of their ſockets, 
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I might here expatiate at great length 


upon the cure of the tooth-ach, were 1 
not fully convinced, from experience, 
that the various methods which are uſed' 
for that purpoſe, are mere temporary ex- 
pedients, calculated rather to mitigate the 
pain, than extirpate the diſorder. When 


the tooth is hollow, the pain, indeed, may 


not only be removed by introducing a ſeu 
drops of laudanum upon a little cotton, 
but the return of it may alſo be greatly 
prevented, by filling the cavity with any 


tough and pliable ſubſtance, ſuch as wax, 
gum maſtich, or rather lead, to exclude 


the aliments and cold air. But if the en- 


trance to the cavity be either ſo ſmall or 
crooked, or fo diſadrantageouſiy ſituated, 


as not to admit of ſuch an expedient, I 
would earneſtly. adviſe the tooth to be 


drawn : for otherwiſe the pain may not 


— of it pre- 


E 4. carious, ; 
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carious, but the parts of the food, or 
even the vapour which has inſinuated itſelf 
into the cavity, will communicate an of- 
fenſive ſmell to the breath. I have often 
had occaſion to be confirmed in the truth 
of this remark; and it is the more neceſ- 


ſary to mention it, as a bad breath, be- 


ſides being extremely diſagreeable to thoſe 
who come near us, is oſten entirely un- 
known to the perſon who poſſeſſes it, who 
therefore, when ſenſible of having a hollow 
tooth, ought to be particularly jealous of 
ſuch a conſequence. | 
When teeth have either been Sewn; or 

have fallen out of their ſockets, it is uſual 
to ſupply them with others, either natu- 


ral or artificial, which are properly fixed 


by. means of a ſmall wire. I knew a gay 
old gentlewoman who had loſt her teeth 
by the ſcurvy ; and it being impoſſible 
to N them on account of the ſtumps 
a which 
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which remained in the ſockets, ſhe wore 
conſtantly a piece of whalebone in her 
mouth, in order to bear out her cheeks. 
This ſort of inſtrument is called plumpers, 


and, I am informed, is to be had ready 


made, 

The importance of a good ſet of teeth 
appears in ſuch various lights, that I muſt 
beg leave to conclude with again recom- 
mending to you the ſtricteſt regard to 
their preſervation : for when theſe are 
conſumed, the triumph of love is no more. 
Farewell] then the graceful cheeks, which 
once were luxuriant in charms. Fare- 
well! the captivating ſmile, that ſhone 
with jewels of pearl. Adieu ! the Juſci- 
ous kiſs. Adieu ! the ambrofial breath of 
beauty, ſweeter to the ſenſe than all the 
balmy gales of Arabia. ny 
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LETTER VIII. 


FF parts I have hitherto ſurveyed, 
are deſtined-to the purpoſe either of 

ſome uſeful- ſenſe or action, as well as 
formed to beauty; but the covering which 
nature has beſtowed upon the head, ap- 
pears to be intended. rather for orna- 
ment than utility; for it is an appendage 
which may be cut off without any detri-- 
ment, nay, often with advantage to health: 
In general, the duality of the hair correſ- 
reſponds to the conſtitution of the indivi-- 
dual on whom it grows, and the principal. 
diſeaſe to which it is ſubject is that of 
weakneſs. A luxuriance,. an agreeable. 
colour, and a. natural diſpoſition to curl, 
are the circumſtances which characteriſe a 
graceful: 


Ew 7 


* graceful head of hair- To promote the 
firſt of theſe,, the common. expedient is. 
ſhaving the head, and afterwards rubbing. 
it. with. cither. of the following appli- 

tions: 


Take of Hungary- water and ſpirit of: 
honey, or mead, each. half an- 
ounce; bear's greaſe, an ounce; oil: 
of Rhodium, eight drops. Mix: 
them together, and uſe them twice 
a day. 


Take of the fineſt honey and butter 
of oranges, each half an ounce; 
bear's greaſe, an ounce ;. balſam of. 
Peru, two drachms; oil of nutmeg. 
and of mace by expreſſion, each 

half a drachm. Mix. them to- 


gether. 
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; Attempts have been made to change the * 

golour of the hair, but generally without 
ſucceſs. However, in regard to the other 
circumſtances of a diſpoſition to cur], that 
may be promoted, or ſupplied, by fre- 
quent papering and pinching, It often | 
Happens, when a perſon is in a bad ſlate 
of health, that the hair comes out in great 
guantity in combing, which may proceed 
either from the ſharpneſs of the humours, 
or a relaxation of the ſkin of the head, 
whereby the root of the hair not being 
firmly retained, it yields to the ſmalleſt 
violence. When a ſharpneſs of humour is 
the cauſe, the cure is to be effected by al- 
tering the habit of body, which would be 
too abſtruſe and extenſive a problem to treat 
of at preſent: but when the fault conſiſts 
in a relaxation of the ſkin of the head, 
it ought to be waſhed with ſuch things 
as are of a ſtrengthening quality, 


The. 
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The defect of hair, or baldneſs, is alſo 


ſuppoſed to be ſometimes owing to a too 
great narrowneſs of the pores of the ſkin, 
or even their total obſtruction, which is 
reckoned incurable. 

As the hair of the head ſeems to oo 
been originally intended for ornament, fo 
it has been dreſſed into all the various 
forms that ingenuity or caprice could in- 

vent. In ſome countries it is faſhionable 
to let it hang looſe in flowing ringlets 

upon tbe ſhonlders; in others it is tied 
with a ribban; and in ſome it is plaited; 
while again, in others, it is folded upon 
the neck, either plaited or plain. Nothing 
more clearly diſcovers the fickle and fan- 
taſtic taſte of modern times, than the 
great alterations which have been ſuc- 


ceſſively introduced in the mode of . 


1 the hair. 
It 


. 
. 
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It is ſcarcely hyperbolical to Tay, 
hat within my own memory, I have ſeen 
It dreſſed in almoſt as many ſhapes as 
there are hairs on the head; and I don't 
know whether a more extravagant faſhion 
ever exiſted, than that which is at preſent 
in uſe. Not content with a natural luxu- 
riancy of hair, we ſeem to vie who ſhall 
heap on ber head the greateſt quantity 
and, like the Indians with their ſcalps, we 
glory in the ſpoils of the heads of others. 
If a natural phileſopher ſhould. be aſked 
His opinion of tbe ſpeciſic gravity of a fa- 
Abionable lady's head, he would certainly 
anſwer that ſhe was extremely light- 
beaded ; and, I think I might affirm as po- 
ſitively, that ſhe was bot- headed too. It is 
4impoſlible but ſo. great a load of falſe hair 
muſt be highly prejudicial to the head ; 
and it muſt be ſo likewiſe to the natural 

hair, 
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thair, which, by the heat it occaſions, and 
thereby rendering the oil with which it is 
dreſſed. rancid, it tends.to deſtroy, Permit 
me to add farther, that it cauſes an offen- 


five ſmell.in bed; which is a cirumſtance, 


I am perſuaded, that requires no amplifi- 
cation to influence you. 
I have inveighed the more freely againſt 


the preſent faſhion of dreſſing the hair, as 1 


know that I will be joined in opinion by 
every man of taſte in the kingdom, and 
that it can only be owing to the intereſted 
artifices of peruke-makers and hair-dreſſers, 
that you continue ſo long in a practice not 
only hurtful to your health, but extreme- 


1y prejudicial to your appearance. You are 
perfect by nature, my beautiful ladies, 


don't make * ridiculous by art. 
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LETTER IX. 


AV ING now diſcuſſed what regards 

the face, EF proceed to the next ar- 
ticle in the conſideration of perſonal beau- 
.ty, which is that of the ſhape. So agree- 
able to human, affection, is the qualifica- 
tion of an elegant form, as even to over- 
balance the attraction. of a beautiful face ; 3 
and when that happy endowment is ac- 
companied with a proper ſtature, and an 
agreeable countenance, it preſents one of 
: the moſt graceful and engaging objects that 
exiſt in the whole creation, It is not 
g ſurpriſing, therefore, that this part of 


beauty has been cultivated with particu- 
lar attention by the fair; who, if for the 
fake of more glowing colours, they have 
diſguiſed the complexion of nature, they 
have 
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Ty for the graces of a delicate ſhape, 
offered violence to its moſt determined 
operation ; and perſonally ſubmitted to 
the conſtriction of as cruel and fantaſtic 
ſetters as ever their uncontroulable domi- 
nion impoſed on che paſſions of man- 
kind. 

In the ages of ancient ſimplicity the 
ſhape. of the body was left inticely to 
the guidance of nature; and no other 
method of perſonal improvement was 
practiſed, than ſuch as either tended to 
teach an eaſy and graceful deportment, or 
increaſed the vigour of the conſtitution, 
Unconfined in any other girdle than the 
. ceſtus of beauty, a looſe flowing robe was 
then the ſole ornament of the fair. No 
- envious leviathan, had then encompaſſed 
their waiſts with his ribs, but free and 
unreſtrained, their boſoms heaved with 
the amorous ſigh; luxuriant, and ſoftly 
F yielding 
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yielding to the ardent embraces of love. 
O! days of dear delight! O! ages of 
Arcadian felicity | 8 

Of all the modern inventions in point 
of dreſs, that of ſtays is the moſt injuri- 
ous, I could mention an hundred inſtances 
from my own obſervation, where fine 
young girls have incurred a ſpitting. of 
blood and corruption of the lungs from 
the conſtriction of that unnatural liga- 
ture, This will not appear ſurpriſing 
when we conſider the manner in which it 


acts. Its compreſſion on the cheſt, not 
only hinders the growth of the bones, 
but by reſtraining the due expanſion of 
the lungs in inſpiration, accumulates the 
blood in that organ: which effect is more 
particularly hazardous to ladies of delicate 
fibres. Our apprehenſion of theſe conſe- 
quences ought to be ſtill more alarmed 
when we reflect, that the time at which 

i ©: this 
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conſtriction is practiſed with the greateſt 
ardour and temerity, is the age when the 
ſex is juſt attaining its fulleſt ſtature, 
when a redundancy of blood is produced, 
when the breaſts ſwell with the tide of 
youth, when all the bloſſoms of beauty are 
expanding, and when the breaſt, become 
ſuſceptible of the Sapphic oppreſſions, 
can leſs endure with impunity the addi- 
tional violence of artificial reſtraint, Tell 
me, ye lovely objects of my affection, what 
ye mean by this prepoſterous bondage? Js 
it to,render you inſenſible of the ardent em- 
braces of your lovers; is it to defend your 
breaſts, as with acoat of mail, from the arrows 
of Cupid hovering round you? O! ſurely, 
ſuch motives can never influence your ſoft 
and compaſſionate hearts. They on whom 
bounteous Heaven has laviſhed the charms 
which conſtitute the greateſt felicity of 
mankind, can they tantalize the ſex that 
. F 2 adores 
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adores them ? Far other are your tender 
deſigns. I own the ſentiments that in- 
ſpire you: nor mean I to diveſt you of 
.thoſe ornaments in which you have in- 
trenched your beautiful perſons. My in- 
| tention is only to aſſert your freedom. O 
| then, relax the ligatures which may 
| prove prejudicial to your health ; and let 
your boſoms heave with no other than the 
kghs of pity and of love! 


LE T- 
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LETTER 1X. 
Am perſuaded, ladies, that were an old 
Greek or Roman to behold the conti- 
nual changes in the faſhions of dreſs, 


which take place amongſt us, he would 
certainly conclude that we were a nation 


the moſt fickle and inconſtant in our difpo- - 


ſition, of any in the world. By all that we 
can learn of the qualities of thoſe people, 
it appears that both the faſhion of dreſſing 
the hair, and that of the apparel, under- 


went very few or no alterations, from the 


ages of greateſt ſimplicity to the total ex- 
tinction of arts and refinement amongſt 
them; a circumſtance which places the 
dignity of their character in the nobleſt᷑ 
point of view. It is certain that a too 
minute and finical attention to dreſs, 
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is an indication of a little and diminutive 
mind. I ſpeak now concerning the male 


ſex only ; for your s, Ladies, will always 


be allowed an excluſive privilege in this 
particular, I could wiſh, however, to ſee 


a more invariable ſtandard of female dreſs 
eſtabliſhed, as it would not only prevent 
your running into ſome ridiculous modes 
| prejudicial to your perſonal appearance, 
but alſo fave you a conſiderable expence, 
to which the frequent variations of fa- 
ſhion ſubject you. To fix ſuch a ſtand- 
ard, would not be a matter of ſo much 
difficulty as you may be apt to imagine. 
At preſent we ſeem, to be ſo r regu- 
hold the cloaths on our 22 upon no 
zother repure than a precarious depen- 
7 — on the whim and caprice of a ſingle 
individual 3 in that nation. | Let us, there- 


"fore, renounce this ſerviſe imitation, and 
0 9095 eſtabliſh 


2. 
eſtabliſh the faſhion of our dreſs upon 
principles which are reaſonable and per- 
manent. All that regards the ſubject 
may be comprehended under the conſide- 
ration of convenience and elegance; the 
former of which is ſo eaſily determined, 
that it would be ſuperfluous to inſiſt upon 
it; but the latter admits of greater latitude. 


Elegance is a quality which is rather to 


be felt than deſcribed. It may exiſt in a 
variety of forms; and to the large and in- 
determinate idea of it, might be attri- 
buted the various revolutions of - faſhion, 
did not repeated experience confirm that 
they have ever been adopted more from 
motives of fancy than taſte : for both: taſte 


and judgment are often ſacrificed, hen 


people firſt conform to great innovations 


in point of dreſs; and it requires a degree 


of habit to reconcile them to the change. 
We alſo obſerve, that obſolete faſhions 
F 4 have 
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have, frequently been revived, though, 
it is poſſible that a new faſhion may 
be more elegant than an old one. It 
is not elegance, therefore, either real 
or: imaginary, that introduces altera- 
tions of faſhion, but merely whim and 
the deſire of novelty. Faſhion, ſtrictly 
conſidered, is a matter of indifference, and 
might deſerve no regard any farther than as 
it becomes the means of unneceſſary ex- 
pences; yet when avowedly extravagant 
and ridiculous, it ought certainly to be ex- 
ploded for the honour. of the public taſte. 
In order to form a more preciſe and de- 
terminate idea of the elegance of any | 
Faſhion; let me farther obſerve, that it is 
generally united with ſimplicity, and if 
e take into confideration the article of 
convenience, which I bave already men- 
tioned, we {hall be furniſhed with every 
characteriſtic of ſuch faſhions as I with 
to be adopted by the Britiſh Fair. 


HELPS 


There is one error I beg leave to re- 
mark in your conduct regarding dreſs, 
and to which I greatly impute the enor- 
mities committed in that point; it is that 
in theſe matters, the only counſellors, you 
adviſe with are your looking-glaſſes or fe 


male acquaintance ; whereas, I believe it 
is certain that no woman can be ſo good 

a judge of what becomes her own ſex as | 
a man even of ordinary taſte, We have 
evident proof of this in the prevailing 
mode of dreſſing your hair, Shew me 
the lady who is not at, preſent as much 
wedded to her locks. as her lap- dog; 
and yet, I am certain there there is 
not a man of taſte in the kingdom, who 
does not look upon the monſtrous rours, 
which you carry on your, heads, as ex- 
tremely unbecoming and ridiculous, 72 


L Er. 
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x ae now 't lock on myſelf i in the 
important quality of phyſician- -general 
to the young, che gay, and the beautiful; 
—— in that character it behoves me to 
mention e: every circumſtance, however ſu- 
perfluous, which experience evinces to be 
uſeful for the preſervation of health, An 


eſſential article for that purpoſe i is cleanli- 


neſs. 6-1 we "take a view "of the lower 
claſſes of the people, we ſhall find that the 
moſt general cauſe of the diſorders which 


2 


prevail among them is a defect in this 


grand point. By wearing their cloaths 
too long without waſhing, the ſteams 
which had been diſcharged from the body 
by perſpiration, are again abſorbed into 
the blood, which muſt of conſequence be 
2 greatly 


A, 2, 


greatly tainted; We know that even the 
ſlighteſt touch of perſon who is infected 
with ſome difcales, i 1s ſufficient to com- 
municate them; and how much more vi- 
rulent muſt be the effect, when we live 
in perpetual contact with a A "contagious 
ſubſtance in almoſt every pore of the 
body? In fact, the wearing dirty cloaths, 
which have been contaminated. by ſweat 
and putrid vapours, though not ſo highly 
malignant, is yet in its tendency: as perni- 
cious to the conſtitution as the poiſoned 
ſhirt of Hercules. 1 need not mention 
that, beſides ſeveral diſcaſes of the ſkin, 
there other inconveniencies which alſo 
owe their origin entirely to this cauſe, 
and which never infeſt the body. in a ſtate 
of cleanlineſs. It is, indeed, among the 
dregs of the people only that ſuch abomi- 
-nable nuiſances are to be found ;. but there 
certainly exiſt many degrees of deviation 
from perfect cleanlineſs, which, if not 

ſenſibly 


— 
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ſenſibly i injurious to health, are extremely 
offenſive to delicacy. All my ſenſes have 
ſometimes been diſguſted, on. ſeeing a wo- 
man, who wasotherwiſen not unfaſhionable, 
fit down. to breakfaſt i in a morning with «4 
face and head. dreſs, which almoſt equal- 
led the colour of her locks. Nothing in 
the world funie⸗ beauty ſo much as this 


ſort of Negligence, as on the contrary, 
nothing ſets it off to ſuch advantage as 


cleanlineſs. © There is a power in that 
laſt- mentioned quality which irreſiſtibly 
attracts the affection, and for which no 
other perſonal endowment can compen- 
fate, When we conſider, likewiſe, how 
eaſily it may be maintained, can any 
thing be 1 more unpardonable than the ne- 


oi 


glect of it? We ſhall generally find 
that thoſe who are moſt deficient in point 
of cleanlineſs, are remarkable for an in- 
dolence i in | their diſpoſition, which affords 


a good 


1 


a good political as well as phyſical reaſon 
for the frequent ablutions and purgations, 
praQiſed in the eaſtern countries. Our reli- 
Zion, indeed, has enjoined us no ſuch exter- 
nal rites and ceremonies but we are cer- 
tainly under a moral obligation to cleanli- 
neſs, as members of ſociety ; and, happily 
for us, politeneſs and the law of cuſtom 
have, in thiscaſe, enforced ourduty. I have 
always been of opinion, however, that 
general bathing is too little uſed in this 
country, The perſpiration is much the 
ſame over the whole ſurface of the body; 
and though only the face and hands are 
expoſed 'to duſt and to the air, there 
is no reaſon why the other parts ſhould 
not be more frequently waſhed. Purt 
water is the grand coſmetic of nature. All 
others may either injure or diſguiſe the 
complexion, but water alone is that 
which makes it ſhine with its genuine 
| | | | luſtre, 
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luſtre, which gives beauty an effulgence 
that no compoſition can beſtow, and, 
like the ſtreams which endowed with 
immortality, protracts the, duration of 
health. I need add no more. in recom- 
dation of cleanlineſs than that it has uſu- 
ally been regarded as emblematical of pu- 
rity of mind ; and wherever it is ſtudiouf- 
ly affected for the purpoſe. of allurement, 


it is upon the principle of its being one 
of the moſt amiable and engaging qualifi- 


cations that can attract the hearts of 
men. I hope I have not unwarily men- 
tioned an argument which can ever be 
perverted by the modeſt to weaken their 
obligation to cleanlineſs. It ought rather 
to have the oppoſite effect, if they would 
aſſert the rights of virtue, and preſerve 
that ſuperiority by which theſe can beſt 
be ſecured. Were cleanlineſs. once eſta- 
bliſhed as the peculiar diſtinction of 


vice, 
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vice, we might ſwell in the pride of pru- 
dery and a. barbarous- auſterity of man- 
ners, but would give a more mortal blow 
to virtue than ever was inflited by licen- 
tiouſneſs. No, my amiable ladies, the 
day will never come when the higheſt 
degree of cleanlineſs ſhall be reckoned 
incompatible with virtue; we behold in 


you the happy union ; and, as long as the 


female heart is ſwayed by elegance and 


exterior embelliſhment, the indiſpenſible 
rites of cleanlineſs will continue to be 
facred i in your eſteem. 


ty 
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LETTER XI. 


ARM with entliufiaſm in the 

cauſe of health and beauty, I 
might now indulge an adventurous 
flight, but I hunt not for blemiſhes where 
all is perfection, and what modeſty has 
concealed, even imagination ſhall not ex- 
plore. I am now, therefore, ladies, to 
come to your pretty feet, and ſhould I 
even kiſs your toes, would not the ho- 
mage be more natural to beauty than to an 
old eccleſiaſtic? 

A little foot has been regarded in all 
ages as one of the characteriſtics of beau- 
ty, and on that account, like the female 
waiſt in modern times, been ſubjected to 
the force of conſtriction. It is certain 


that, during the growth of the body, the 
1 foot 
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foot may be reſtrained within a determi- 
nate ſize. This, at preſent, is the practice 
in many of the eaſtern nations, and alſo 
in ſome of the ſouthern; and, indeed, if 
the expanſion of any part of the body may 
be prevented with ſafety or impunity, it 
undoubtedly that of the foot. While I 
am on this ſubject, I cannot refrain from» 
relating the ſtory of Rhodope, the cele- 

brated courtezan, who built one of the” 
pyramids of Egypt, eſteemed among the 
wonders: of the world, as a monument of 
the number and exceſſive liberality of her 


lovers. It is ſaid, that as ſhe was one 
day bathing herſelf in the Nile, an eagle 
carried off one of her ſhoes to Memphis, 
and let it fall upon the knees of the king, 
who happened then to be adminiſtering 
juſtice in the public ſquare. Surpriſed at 
the prodigy, and captivated with the idea 
of the foot from the ſhape of the ſhoe, 
57 G he 
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he diſpatched meſſengers throughout his 
dominions to make inquiry after the owner, 
with poſitive orders to bring the woman 
who had the fellow of it. The perſon 
being found to be Rhodope, ſhe was 
brought before the king, who, in admira- 
tion of her beautiful foot, immediately 
offercd her his hand and crown. 

The principal inconvenience reſulting 
from a conſtriction of the feet, is that of 
cerns, which, though moſt commonly 
produced by too narrow leather ſhoes, fail 
not, however, to infeſt the feet that are 
fettered in thoſe of ſofter materials. I 
am the more anxious to inſtruct you in the 
cure of theſe painful excreſcences, as they 
not anly greatly affect the caſe and grace- 
fulneſs in walking, but incapacitate you 
for that elegant and healthy exerciſe, 
wherein you claim ſo conſpicuous a ſhare, 
and in which all the charms of beauty 


are 
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are diſplayed to the moſt eminent ad- 
vantage. | 

A corn is a hard horny ſubſtance, fitu 
ated generally on the upper part of the 
toes, ſometimes on the under, and rarely 
on the ſide of the feet. At firſt the part 
appears red, till the hardneſs advancing, it 
aſſumes the colour of thoſe calloſities 
which grow on the palm of the hands by 
hard labour. The progreſs of corns to 
their ſtate of greateſt hardneſs, is common - 
ly pretty quick and completed in the 
ſpace of a few days: but the advance- 
ment of their growth is more ſlow, and, 
when once they are formed, they remain 
ever after indiſſoluble. 

As corns are produced entirely by fric- 
tion or rubbing againſt the ſhoe, and 
proceed not, like other tumours, from a 
vitiated ſtate of the blood, the cure of 

G2 them 
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them is only to be effected by outward ad- 
plications. : 

When the pain of a corn is violent, the 

moſt. ſucceſsful remedy is the following: 


Take equal parts of a roaſted onion, 
and ſoft ſoap; beat them up to- 
gether, and apply them to the 
corn in a linen rag, by way of a 
poultice. 


By means of this application a raging corn 
has been almoſt inſtantaneouſly appeaſed. 
Nor is any thing more proper to mitigate 
thoſe fits of corny pains, which are apt to 
return on viciflitudes of the weather, as a 
change from froſt to thaw, or the con- 
trary. If a total extirpation of the corn 
is defired, a piece of the plaſter of diachy- 
lon with the gums, ſpread on a'bit of linen, 
and kept at the part for fome time, is of 
8 extra- 
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extraordinary efficacy. The plaſter ought 
to be removed every ſecond or third night, 
that the foot may be bathed in warm wa- 
ter, in order to ſoften the corn, which 
ſhould afterwards be cautiouſly pared. By 
this courſe continued a fortnight or three 
weeks, many painful corns have been in- 

tirely extirpated. | 
Great care ſhould be taken in paring 
corns, to prevent their bleeding, as cut- 
ting too deep has ſometimes been produc- 
tive of fatal conſequences ; ſuch as tedious 
inflammations, and gangrenes, ſubjecting, 
the patient to a long uſe of remedies, the 
neceſſity of cutting off the toe, or perhaps 
in the end to death itſelf, For the ra- 
dical extirpation of corns, the plaſter will. 
be much more effeCtual if it is applied 
early, and before the part has acquired a 
conſiderable degree of hardneſs. When- 
ever, therefore, a corn begins to appear, 
G 3 which 
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which may be known by a pain and red- 
neſs, immediate recourſe ſhould be had to 
this remedy, which then, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance either of bathing or paring, will 
in all probability perfectly extirpate the 
tubercle. The plaſter ſhould not be toa 
hard, which it is apt to become by long 
keeping, and then loſes a great Gras of its 
ſoftening quality. 

Theſe few injunctions, I hope, will be 
ſufficient to preſerve you from the irrita- | 
tion of corns; and when I behold you 
ſwim in the minuet, or trip the mazy 
reel, I ſhall rejoice in having contri- 
buted to the eaſe and happineſs of the 
moſt beautiful part of the creation, 


LET» 
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HERE is a certain ftandard of 
fulneſs in all bodies, proportioned 
to their ſtature, at, or near which, perſo- 
nal beauty ſhines forth with its greateſt 
luſtre, "This is that happy mediocrity 
which the French call embonpornt, and for 
which we have no proper term in the Eng- 
liſh language. This habit, or plight of 
body, depends chiefly on three circum- 
ſtances, which I ſhall conſider ſeparately, 
The firſt is a proper digeſtion of the 
food, which alſo includes the conſidera- 
tion of ſeveral diſtinct articles. In order 
that the food be well digeſted in the 
ſtomach, it ought to be ſufficiently che- 
ed and comminuted by the teeth, Nor 
G 4 is 
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is chewing of advantage only in di- 
„ling and grinding the ſolid parts of the 
aliment, which would otherwiſe be too 
tough for the force of the ſtomach to 


- overcome z that action is alſo highly uſe- 
ful by mixing the ſaliva or ſpittle with the 
food in the mouth, which, believe me, 
though a liquor that we are apt to think 
of little conſequence, is of no ſmall mo- 


ment in digeſtion. . How many infatuated 
lovers of tobacco have I ſeen reduced to mere 
. ſkeletons, from an inordinate waſte of it by 
ſpitting? But as I flatter myſelf that the 
practice of chewing or ſmoaking tobacco 
vill never be adopted by the ladies, I 
have no apprehenſion of your incurring 


any danger from that quarter, and there- 
fore ſhall not inſiſt upon the abuſe. Re- 
member, however, that it would be al- 
maſt as detrimental to your health, to 


bu ; | with- 
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with-hold the ſaliva from draining into 
the mouth, by not ſufficiently chewing 
the aliments, as to diſcharge it entire- 
ly by ſpitting. | * 

The next article in digeſtion, is the 
action of the ſtomach. You will 
laugh when I tell you what force has 
been attributed to that organ by the 
learned of the faculty, Almoſt four thou» 
ſand pound weight! which is as much as 
to ſay, that the food is compreſſed by the 
ſtomach with a force equal to what would 
be exerted by a grinding- ſtone of that 
weight. What an amazing abſurdity |! 
Could even a ſtomach of iron. endure fo 
much attrition through the ordinary dura- 
tion of human life? No, my delicate 
correſpondents, whatever hardneſs unſuc- 
ceſsful lovers may have attributed to your 
hearts, the languid appetite, the flow di- 
geſtion, and the pag of the ſtomach too 
| clearly 
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clearly evince that organ not to be of 
ſuch irreſiſtible ſtrength. The food is 
digeſted in the ſtomach, not by the action 
of that bowel only, which of itſelf is 
ſcarcely ſufficient to diſcharge its con- 


contents, but, by the diſſolving quality 


of the ſpittle which is ſwallowed with the 
aliments ;; by a liquor of much the ſame 
nature, poured forth from the veſſels of the 
ſtomach ; and by drinking ſufficiently at 
meals, which is an article of no little 
conſequence, and in which the fair are 
often too defective. 

Having now, Ladies, given you a ſhort 
account of the nature of digeſtion, the 
right performance of which is the funda- 
mental cauſe of the embonpoint, or moſt de- 
ſirable habit of body; I ſhall proceed to in- 
form you of the ſecond circumſtance I al- 
luded to, as productive of that effect, 
which is aliments eaſy of digeſtion, Men 


of 
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of ſtrong conſtitutions, who uſe much 
bour or exerciſe, can digeſt the moſt 
tough and ſtubborn kinds of food, and 
would even become thinner by the uſe of 
too light a diet, and one not proportion» 
ed to their digeſtive powers ; but the caſe 
is far different with the fair, whoſe deli- 


cate texture, and leſs active occupations * 


require meats which can be eaſier ſubdu- 
. ed. For, whatever aliments are too hard 
or tough to be ſufficiently digeſted, will, 
neceſſarily produce crude humours, the 
conſequence of which are a bad habit of 
body, a pale and ſickly countenance, and a 
general weakneſs, proceeding from a de- 
fect of nouriſhment, I have here enume- 
rated only three diſaſters, as reſulting from 
imperfect digeſtion ; but in theſe three 
may be comprehended all the diſeaſes, 
not contagious, to which human beings 
are liable; for I call upon the whole fa- 
culty 
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culty to witneſs what acute and lingering, 
what terrible and mortal diſeaſes univerſal 
weakneſs may not produce. I mean not; 
however, Ladies, entirely to debar you 
from ever fo much as tafting the more fo- 
lid and tenacious kinds of food. Your 
femperance, in regard to quantity, juſti- 
fies ſome indulgence. The dainty ſalmon 
may, therefore, ſometimes be ſeen upon 
your plate; you may, now and then, 
chew with your ivory-teeth a flice of the 
tuſky boar of Weſtphalia : and who can 
deny you a mouthful of the cheeſe which 
your dairies afford ? | | | 

The third circumſtance in the produc- 
duction of the embonpoint, is moderate ex- 
erciſe, which is neceſſary not only ſo far 


as it contributes to digeſtion, but like- 


wiſe as it promotes the application of the 
nouriſhing particles of the aliments to the 
various parts of the body. It is. a gene- 
f ral 
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ral remark, that thoſe membets grow 
moſt which are moſt exerciſed. On this 
principle, therefore, thoſe exerciſes, which 
affect the whole moſt uniformly, are 
the beſt adapted to produce the de- 
ſired plight of body ; and theſe are ei- 
ther riding or walking, but chiefly the 
latter, which ought always to be taken 
before meals; but never continued ſo long 
as to excite fatigue. 

I have now diſcuſſed the three great 
circumſtances on which depends the high- 
eſt degree of peſonal beauty, for the attain- 
ment of which we can receive much 
aſſiſtance from art; and have proſecuted 
the ſubject with the greater pleaſure, in 
that it not only leads us to a know- 
ledge of the phyſical means of procur- 
ing the embonpoint, but likewiſe to the 
preſervation of health, and improve- 
ment 
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ment of the complexion; for theſe 
are intimately connected together. Al- 
low me to add two other cauſes, no leſs 
conducive than the former to the pur. 
poſes above-mentioned ; namely, mode- 
rate ſleep and tranquility of mind. 
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LETTER XIII. 


A my laſt letter contained an aceount of 
the embonpoint with the cauſes which 


produce it, I ſhall next enter upon the 
conſideration of thoſe two habits of body 
which are the greateſt deviations from it, 
and conſequently injurious to perſonal 
appearance, You will eaſily apprehend 
that I mean leanneſs and fatneſs, I ſhall 
begin with leanneſs. 

The cauſes of leanneſs may be reduced 
either to a defect of all the circumſtances 
which have been enumerated as produe- 
tive of the embonpointy or to exceſſive eva- 
cuations. When occaſioned by the for- 
mer, the cure conſiſts chiefly in the uſe of 
a balſamic and nouriſhing diet; ſuch as 
chocolate, ſago, milk, eggs, jellies, the 
| I | fleſh 
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fleſh of young animals, and whatever con- 
tains a great quantity of mucilage. The 
ſleep ſhould be longer than uſual, the ex- 
erciſe no more than what is neceſſary to 
preſerve. health, and the mind ſhould be 
kept / eaſy and undiſturbed. When this 
habit of body proceeds from exceſſive eva- 
cuations, theſe ought firſt to be reſtrain- 
ed, and the body be afterwards nouriſhed, 
by the method above mentioned. But, as 
that kind of leanneſs is the conſequence 
of ſome internal diſeaſe, the conſideration 
of it falls not properly within the com- 
paſs of my plan. | 
Let me here again recommend to you, 
Ladies; it is ſo eſſential an article that it 
cannot be too often repeated; let me 
again recommend to you a particular at- 
tention. in ſufficiently chewing your food; 
for a defect in that circumſtance, occa- 
ſioned commonly by the badneſs of their 
6 teeth, 
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teeth, is the moſt general cauſe of Jean-- 
neſs in. old people. 

A thin habit of body is more univerſal 
in hot climates, than in thoſe which are 
cold and temperate ; and is likewiſe moſt 
natural to people of warm. conſtitutions. 
There is no part. of the world where the 
art of altering this habit of body is ſo di- 
ligently cultivated as at Cairo. For as 
the Egyptians love women moſtly on ac- 
count of their fatneſs, the methods of 
rendering themſelves as bulky as poſſible, 
are as much ſtudied by the female ſex i in | 
that. country, as thoſe of improving the 
complexion by the European ladies. It 
is no uncommon thing in Egypt, to ſee 
women of ſo enormous a: bulk that they 
can hardly move; fo that they are gene- 
rally confined to their bed. This, indeed, 
is a pattern which I hope never will be 
copied by the Britiſh fair: but as a proſe- 
* * cution 
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pomatums: after which, ſome of them 
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cution of the methods practiſed by the 


Egyptians for that purpoſe might, when 
uſed in a moderate degree, be of ad- 
vantage in altering 'too ſpare a habit of 
body, I perſuade myſelf that a recital of 
it will not be unacceptable to my amiable 
correſpondents, | 

The cuſtom of the Egyptians, then, in 
order to attain extraordinary fatneſs, is, 


to bathe themſelves ſeveral days ſucceſſive- 


ly in luke-warm water. During the 
time they are in the bath, where they 
generally remain ſome hours, they take 
every half hour ſome broth made of a fat 
pullet, ſtuffed with ſweet almonds, hazel- 
nuts, dates, and piſtachio-nuts. After 
four doſes of ſuch broth, they eat a fat 
pullet entirely, except the head. On 


coming out of the bath, they are rubbed 


over with perfumes and ſweet-ſcented 


take 


* 
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take myrobalans before they go to bed, 
whilſt others take a draught, prepared of 
gum tragacanth and ſugar- candy. 


Such is the method practiſed by the 


Egyptian women for rendering themſelves 


fat; and it is certainly conformable to 


Juſt principles. «For nothing is more re- 
quiſite for that purpoſe than ſupplying 
the blood with nouriſhing particles, and ' 
deriving them to the ſkin by the relaxing 
influence of the warm bath. This me- 
thod, I own, might prove injurious to 
perſons of a very weak ſtate of body, and 
thoſe who are ſoft and flabby ; but to ſuch 
whoſe {kin is rough, ſcraggy, and dry, it 
would undoubtedly be of advantage. 
Where the warm bath is judged unſuit- 
able, gentle friction, with a ſoft flannel 
cloth, might be ſubſtituted 'in the room 
of it; and this was the common practice 
of the ancients, But I am teaching the 
| H 2 art 
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art of becoming fat, to thoſe who are, in 
reality, the remote cauſe of leanneſs in 
others. For, is there any thing more 
proverbial, when a young man becomes 
lean without a ſenſible cauſe than to ſay, 
that he is in lobe? And that love more 
than every other paſſion has actually the 
effect of producing leanneſs, is a matter 
beyond contradiction, It is verified by 
daily experience; -and I could adduce 
many inſtances of perſons with-whom 1 
have been acquainted, who were almoſt 
reduced to ſkeletons by the violence of 
that affection. But as that would be an 
invidious taſk, I chuſe to illuſtrate the 
truth of the remark, by an anecdote taken 
from hiſtory. | | 
Antiochus, a young prince of Aſia, of 
a good habit of body, declined daily in 
his health, while there was no apparent 
fault in his conſtitution, Many opinions 
| were 
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were formed of the cauſe of his extenua- 


tion, and many methods practiſed to re- 


medy it, without any effect. It was at 
length diſcovered, by the ſagacity of Era- 
ſiſtratus, a phyſician, that he was in love 
with his ſtep-mother Stratonice. What was 
the conſequence ? The virtuous, but ſym- 
pathizing queen, being informed of the 

affair, determined to ſoothe by all the arts 
of complacency a paſſion which honour, 
and the near relation in which ſhe ſtood 
to him, could not permit her to gratify. 
She condeſcended to declare a mutual af- 


fection; and that, though the will of 


Heaven had interpoſed an eternal bar to 
their union, he ſhould ever poſſeſs a prin- 
cipal ſhare in her heart. From that mo- 


ment, the tide of life, which had long 


been retreating, began again to flow 
in its wonted current; and, in a ſhort 


time he was reſtored to perſect health. 
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As probably you may be curious to 


know the circumſtances of a tranſaction, 
which places the ſovereignty of your ſex 
in ſo conſpicuous a point of view, I ſhall 
relate to you the manner in which this ſe- 
cret paſſion was diſcovered, 

Eraſiſtratus being one day feeling the 
pulſe of his royal patient, when Strato- 
nice by accident entered the room, he 
found it inſtantly fluctuate in an unuſual 
manner: the prince's heart beat with ex- 
traordinary emotion; alternate fluſnings 
and paleneſs overſpread his counte- 
nance; his eyes, which were fixed on the 
queen, languiſhed with deſire; his breaſt 
heaved with ſighs; a cold ſweat broke 
forth, and he fainted, 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that this learn- 
ed phyſician had acquired his knowledge | 
of the. ſymptoms of love, from the ad- 
mirable deſcription which is to be found 
of them in the celebrated ode of Sappho. 
| L E E. 
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EETTE.R XIV. 


AVING, in my, preceding letter, 


treated of the cauſes and cure of 
leanneſs, I come now to conſider the op- 


poſite deviation from the embonpoint, which 
is. that of extraordinary corpulency, or 


fatneſs. 


It is obſerved, in general, that women 


are more diſpoſed ta fatneſs than men: 
and the reaſon of this is obvious. For, 


beſides that their fibres are originally of a 


more lax and delicate texture, and thereby 
yield more eaſily to an accumulation of 


juices, they perſpire much leſs than the 


male ſex. They are alſo leſs exerciſed 
to ſtudy, and hard labour, or expoſed to 
the inclemencies of heat; all which are 
known to extenuate the body, I for- 
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bear taking into. conſideration an argu- 
ment which is often inſiſted upon by our 
honeſt big-bellied people; I mean the 
circumſtance of good nature, as I am 
much iriclitied to queſtion. its teality. 
But If any of that claſs ſhould differ from 
me in opinion, I hope they will ſhew their 
gotbd-hature by excuſing me for it. 
The cauſes of corpulency are, in gene- 
ral, all thoſe which have been enumerated 
as productive of the bor point, exiſting 
in à greater degree. The prevention, 
and cure of this habit of body, is there- 
fore to be obtained by the uſe of a diet 
and regimen direclly oppoſite to what Was 
recommended for leanneſs. The meat 
ought to be taken in ſomewhat leſs quan- 
tity z or, at leaſt, be of a leſs nouriſhing 
kind, Fe or this intention, ſalted meat is 
preferable to freſh. Malt liquors, as they 
. - abound in mucilage, ſhould not be much 
4 indulged 
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indulged in. The fleep ſhould be ſhorter, 
and the exerciſe greater. Acids alſo, 
which are hurtful to lean people, might 
here be uſed more freely; ſuch as vine- 
gar, the juice of lemons, and the like. 
Fatneſs and leanneſs, as they are op- 
poſite to each other in their nature, differ 
alfo in this reſpect, that the latter is ge- 
nerally equal and uniform over the whole 
body, whilſt the former is moſt conſpieu- 
ous in particular parts, as the belly in 
men, and the belly and breaſts in women. 
For which reafon, beſides the obſervance 
of a ſuitable diet, and way of living, ap- 
plications to the parts principally affected, 
are of advantage in reducing corpulent 
: habits. Common ſalt, incloſed in a fold of 
thin linen, and wore round the belly, in 
the manner of a girdle, has been found 
of great efficacy. in diminiſhing fatneſs, 

This application, would, no-doubt, exert 
I the 
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the ſame influence on the breaſts; but the „ 
inconvenience of wearing it on a part. 
ſo much expoſed to view, has ſuggeſted 
the contrivance of other expedients for. 
that purpoſe. The means therefore, com- 
monly. uſed, are, to foment the breaſts 
frequently with ſome liquid of a bind- 
ing and aſtringent quality; ſuch as vine- 
gar, brandy, alum diſſolved in water, or. 
water in which oak- bark has been boiled. 
Theſe applications, indeed, are not ſo ef- 
ficacious as ſalt, becauſe they do not act 
in the ſame manner; for the ſalt diſſolves. 
the fat which. is collected in. the parts. to. 
which it is applied, and thereby. prepares it 
to be carried. off by the outlets. of the body; 
while the fomentations, by contracting 
the ſkin, only either drive back the fat, 
or prevent it from lodging in a greater 
quantity. From this. view of the manner of 
their operation, the fomentations would be 

much - 
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much more ſucceſsful if they were had re- 
courſe to after the uſe of the ſalt. The leaves 
of baum, bruiſed, and applied tothe breaſts, 
have alſo been recommended as effectual in 
preventing them from growing dig: and 
Pliny aſſerts, what is known from expe- 
rience, that the fiſh equadre, applied to 
large hanging breaſts, leſſens them fo 
much by its aſtringent quality, that they 
become like the breafts of a young vir- 
gin. This inſtance affords a ſtrong ar- 
gument for the uſe of other aſtringent 
remedies, where that fiſh cannot be pro- 
cured ; and it is owing to the application 
of ſuch, that the women in Circaſſia have 
their breaſts, even in old age, as firm as 
the European women in the bloom of 
their youth. I know it is objected to this 
practice, that by the continued uſe of it, 
the breaſts may be rendered fo firm and 
compact, as not afterwards to yield eaſily 

t9 
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to the entrance of the milk, upon deli- 
very. But that apprehenſion is entirely 
groundleſs: for no means which are uſed 
only to prevent a part from being ſtretch- 
ed beyond its proper dimenſions, will ever 
affect a capacity depending on its natural 
ſtate: and though there are no women 
in the world ſo much addicted to this 
practice as thoſe of Circaſſia, I can po · 
ſitively affirm that there are none who 
yield milk in greater abundance than the 
females of that country, or whoſe beauti- 
ful and healthy offspring do more credit 
to the manner of nurſing them. | 
From what I have mentioned concern- 
ing the great effiracy of ſalt, applied out- 
wardly for diminiſhing fatneſs, it may 


naturally be ſuppoſed that, when taken 


inwardly, it will anſwer the ſame end; 
and this concluſion is actually confirmed 


by 
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by experience. Common ſalt not only 
diflolves the humours, but alſo purges, 
if uſed in ſome quantity; at the ſame 
time that, by hardening the fibres of the 
body, it diſpoſes them to afford leſs room 
for the accumulation of fat. I would 
not, however, recommend an immoderate 
uſe of that article, as it might give too 
much ſharpneſs to the blood, and occa- 
ſion eruptions on the ſkin: but that 
bother ſalts, taken occaſionally as purga- 
tives, ſuch as thoſe of Fpſom, Glau- 
ber, or Rochelle, would be highly be- 
neficial in corpulent habits of body, is 
known too well from experience to re- 
quire confirmation- The cold bath is 
likewiſe very advantageous in reducing 
corpulency, if a purge be now and then 
interpoſed. 


I have 
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I have been the more copious on this 
ſubject, on account that exceſſive corpu- 
lency is not only extremely inconvenient 
to the individuals who labour under it, 
but is alſo productive of conſequences in- 
jurious to the happineſs of ſociety, which 
are barrenneſs in women, and inactivity 


an men, 
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LETTER XV. 


Tu train of thought, in which 1 

have been engaged in my three pre- 
ceding letters, lead me naturally to inquire 
into the grand and fundamental cauſes 
which may affect either the health or 
beauty of my cotemporaries, as they are to 
be traced in the accidents and cuſtoms of 
the late and preſent generations. 

The degeneracy of our conſtitutions, 
in point of ſtrength, for many ages, ſeems 
to be a truth which can hardly be queſ- 
tioned: and, indeed, if we conſider the 
great innovation, both of luxury and diſ- 
eaſes, which has happened in almoſt all 
the countries of Europe, in the ſpace 
of ſomewhat more than two centuries, 
we ſhall not be ſurpriſed at the fact. 

| Without 
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Without having recourſe to the evidence 


of hiſtory for the gymnaſtic exerciſes, 


practiſed by the youth among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans ; without men- 


tioning the tilts and tournaments, and 
hardy manner of living, of the former 


inhabitants of our own country, all: 
which. muſt have increaſed the vigour of 


the conſtitution; I ſhall only appeal to 


the records. of phyſic, to prove what de- 
plorable calamities, unknown to our an- 


ceſtors, have ariſen, or been introduced 


amongſt us. In ſhort, one would almoſt 
be inclined to imagine, from ſuch. a re- 
troſpect, that the fatal box of Pandora, 
which was feigned by the ancients to 
have firſt poured. forth diſeaſes among 
mankind,. had burſt ypon ys again with. 
diſaſters more dreadful than ever. | 
In the terrible catalogue with which I 


am to preſent you, 1 ſhall not inſiſt upon 


the 


H ] 
the ſmall-pox, ſince that dreadful enemy; 
who has ſo long infeſted the ſeat of beauty, 
is, at length, almoſt totally overcome, 
Let me only acquaint you that the me- 
thod by which its virulence is evaded, 


was firſt diſcovered, and has long been 


practiſed in Circaſſia. 

The firſt, then, I muſt mention, is a 
diſeaſe of another name, too indecent in its 
origin, too horrible in its effects, to de- 


ſcribe. As if unfit to be engendered in 


Europe, Aſia, or the quarter of the Hot- 
tentots themſelves, this infernal monſter 
was imported from a new world, from 
amidſt a race of ſavages, as black in bar- 
barity as in nature. Ol! can all the gold 
and filver of Mexico and Peru; can all 
the flaming diamonds of Potoſi, compen- 


fate for the horrid invader? You know * 
not the monſter, Ladies; and God forbid 


you ſhould ever know. But has he not 
| 1 inſtilled 
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inſtilled his poiſon into men of the moſt 
exalted blood in Chriſtendom ? And, I 
ſhudder at the thought J has he not entail- 
ed weakneſs, not to ſay deformity, on thou- 


ſands who fly from his contact ? Will he 


not entail them on generations of innocents 
yet unborn ? What horrible depredations 
have been committed on beauty, what 
conſtitutions have been ſapped, and what 
lives ſacrificed by this inſatiable Moloch, 
a volume would not ſuffice to enumerate : 
let me therefore paſs to the ſucceeding 
calamity of our country. 
The next terrible enemy to health and 
beauty that.aroſe, was a native of this 
very iſland, Weakneſs and luxury were 
the parents of this deteſtable tyrant, who 
ſeeming to be actuated by the principles 
which produced him, committed his in- 
human ravages on the infant and tender 
generation. He fixed upon children 
| from 
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from one to three years of age, whom he 
moulded into all the ſhapes of deformity. 
He bent their little backs and breaſts inta 
an unſightly arch, with his cruel hands. He 
ſtretched their- heads and bellies to an 
enormous ſize, He diſtorted their limbs, 
He made their joints that they were hor- 
rible to behold; and he conſumed their 
fleſh. Not content with deſtroying every 
outward grace and form, he poured his 
baneful influence into the innermoſt re- 
ceſſes of health and ſtrength. He almoſt 
burſt their tender hearts with weakneſs. 
He ſcattered obſtructions in their bowels. 
He corrupted the marrow, and diſſolved 
their bones almoſt to jelly. Thoſe chil- 
dren who were under three years of age, 
might, by proper aſſiſtance, be reſcued 
from the chains of this mercileſs oppreſ- 
ſor; but if not ſuccoured within that 
period, they either expired under the 
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weight of affliction, or dragged on a mi- 
ſerable life in incurrable deformity and 
diſeaſes. 

I have here preſented you, Ladies, with 
ar allegorical picture of a diſtemper which 
appeared firſt in England about a hundred 
years ago, and is called the rickets, Is it 
poſſible to view it without horror ? or, 
ſhall we not renounce the cauſes which 
can produce fuch frightful deformity 
O! whether now you fondly dandle on 
your laps the infant pledges of connubial 
affection, or look forward to the future. 
enjoyment of a progeny as beautiful as 
yourſelves, reſolve to prevent the cauſes, 
which might diſappoint your darling 
hopes. Be it every morning your plea- 
fant taſk, to dip the little infant in the 
eryſtal ſtream. It is that which will 
give it vigour; it is that which will pro- 
vent its deformity, Let not compaſſion 
reſtrain 


n 


r 


reſtrain you from the wholeſome ſeverity. 
Who in age, would not wiſh for the irre- 
vocable days that could alter the faults of 


their conftitution ? O ! then, perſevere with 
alacrity. Your little nayads will bloom 
from the tranſparent flood, beautiful as 


Venus when ſhe roſe from the ſea : the 
little heirs of your families will riſe from 


the immerſion, ſtrong as the brawny god 


of ocean. 
Heaven and earth! who now comes 
upon us? As my ſoul forebodes, it 


is Legion! Lo! what a motly multi- 
tude of lame, of halt, of deaf, of dumb, 


of blind! Who are thoſe whoſe mouths ; 


are diſtorted, and whoſe heads and limbs 
are ſhaking as the leaves of the foreſt ? 
Now, what are theſe who are falling? 
What horrible convulſions agitate their 
frame! See now another hideous troop! 


Save me! how they gnaſh ! how they 
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weight of afſliction, or dragged on a mi- 
ſerable life in incurrable deformity and 
diſeaſes. 

I have here preſented you, Ladies, with 
an allegorical picture of a diſtemper which. 
appeared firſt in England about a hundred 
years ago, and is called the richets. Is it 
poſſible to view it without horror? or, 
ſhall we not renounce the cauſes which 
can produce fuch frightful deformity 
O! whether now you fondly dandle on 
your laps the infant pledges of connubial 
affection, or look forward to the future 
enjoyment of a progeny as beautiful as 
yourſelves, reſolve to prevent the cauſes, 
which might diſappoint your darling 
hopes. Be it every morning your plea- 
fant taſk, to dip the little infant in the 
cryſtal ſtream. It is that which will 
give it vigour; it is that which will pre- 
vent its deformity, Loet not compaſſion 
reſtrain 
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_ reſtrain you from the wholeſome ſeverity. 


Who in age, would not wiſh for the irre- 
vocable days that could alter the faults of 


theirconftitution ? O! then, perſevere with 
alacrity. Your little nayads will bloom 
from the tranſparent flood, beautiful as 
Venus when ſhe roſe from the ſea : | the 


little heirs of your families will riſe from 


the immerſion, ſtrong as the brawny god 


of ocean. 
Heaven and earth! who now comes 
upon us? As my ſoul forebodes, it 


is Legion! Lo! what a motly multi- 
tude of lame, of halt, of deaf, of dumb, 


of blind! Who are thoſe whoſe mouths : 


are diſtorted, and whoſe heads and limbs 
are ſhaking as the leaves of the foreſt ? 
Now, what are theſe who are falling? 
What horrible convulſions agitate their 
frame! See now another hideous troop! 


Save me! how they gnaſh! how they 
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foam] And what are thoſe bloated ſpec- 
tacles who ſeem frantic with deſpair ? 
What now are they about to perform? 
My God my God !—But turn we from 
the ſcenes of death. 

Pardon me, Ladies, that I have preſent- 
ed to your imaginations a proſpect of 
ſuch horror and 'diſtreſs. This is the 
dreadful tragedy of Nervous Diſorders ; 
and I would only draw from it this mo- 
ral, the. moſt important to our happineſs 
that ever was held forth to mankind, that 
luxury, deſtructive luxury, has been the 
ſource of almoſt all our calamities. The 
intemperature of the air and ſeaſons, 
the various accidents of life and the paſ- 
ſions of the mind, which affect the con- 
ſtitution, have ever been the ſame in 
all ages. It is therefore not in theſe that 
we are to ſeek for the degeneracy of our 
conſtitutions: it muſt alone be attributed 

to 
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to that exceſſive luxury and effemĩnacy, 
which has over- run, and enervated the 
politeſt part of the nation, for almoſt 
a century paſt. Before that æra ner- 
vous diſorders were extremely rare 
amongſt us, and the rickets was abſo- 
lutely unknown. 
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LETTER XVI. 


ET us, for a little take a view of 

— the articles of luxury, and conſi- 
der wherein they are prejudicial. 

I might here examine into the qualities 
of the various articles of a modern ſump- 
tuous entertainment; but as ſo minute 
an enquiry would draw the ſubject to too 
great a length, I ſhall only obſerve in 
general, that from the richneſs of the 
ſauces made uſe of, the high flavour of the 
ingredients, and their exceſſive multipli- 
city, they are extremely prejudicial to 
health, not only by ſoliciting to intem- 
perance, and thereby hurting digeſtion, 
but alſo by producing crude humours, 
and irregular ferments in the blood, For 
theſe reaſons I have always been of opi- 

w nion 
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nion with Mr. Addiſon, in his Spectator, 


that when I behold a faſhionable table 


ſet off in the pomy of modern luxury, 
methinks I fee the rudiments of gouts, 
dropſies, palſies, and a thouſand diſeaſes. 
Even the curious and delicate deſert is 
not exempted from its baneful efſeAs, as 
I could alſo make apparent by inveſtigat- 


ing the ſeveral articles of which it ge- 


nerally conſiſts ; but ſugar being the uni- 
verſal ingredient in their compoſition, and 
that which renders them moſt pernicious, 
it will be ſufficient to make a few remarks 
on the effects of that commodity, . The 
' firſt and moſt.obvious influence of ſugar 
is exerted upon the teeth, in which, by 
being habitually uſed, it moſt certainly in- 
duces a blackneſs and total corruption. 
To be ſatisfied of this fac, we need on- 
ly look at the teeth of thoſe who indulge 
themſelves much in ſweet-meats. This 
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baneful conſequence may, no doubt, be 
much retarded, by carefully waſhing the 
teeth after every meal. But pray, ſhall 
we be ſo incontinent in the palate, as ſtill 
to be compromiſing with ſo injurious a 
gratification? It is far from my inten- 
tion to prohibit the uſe of ſugar entirely 
at our tables. It was given us by Provi- 
dence for innocent purpoſes; and why 
not uſe it in moderation? We may, 
therefore, very properly mix it with ſuch 


diſhes as would otherwiſe be unpalatable ; 
but is there any reaſon for eating it with 


ripe fruits of an agreeable taſte? And 
yet theſe are the very articles with which 
it is moſt liberally uſed. Nay, do we not 
compound a thouſand ſubſtances merely to 
| ſerve as vehicles to this delectable poiſon ? 
In my letter on the embonpoint, I have al- 
ready ſhewn you the great importance of 
the teeth for the preſervation of health 
and the comelineſs of the whole body; and 


how agreeable to the ſight are a fine ſet 
of 
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of teeth, I certainly need not inform you 
and J hope, therefore, it is unneceſſary to 
inſiſt any more on this ſubject. But the 


pernicious effects of ſugar are not confined 
to the teeth alone; for when it has lain 


| ſome time in the ſtomach, it actually be- 


comes ſour ; and what diſeaſes reſult from 


humours of that quality, would now be 


too tedious to mention. You will think 
this change perhaps incredible, and ima- 


gine that I only alledge it to enforce my 
admonitions; but it is a matter of 


fact. Many of you certainly know, that 
if you put ſugar and water into a veſſel, 
and and keep it a due time in proper heat, 
they will be converted into vinegar. The 
ſame fermentation and conſequence hap. 
pen in the ſtomach, but far more ſpee- 
. dily ; and they will be proportionally more 
violent in perſons of a delicate conſtitu- 
tion, and whoſe digeſtion is flow. 
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LETTER XVIL 


Am afraid, Ladies, that by this time 

you begin to think me a very offici- 
ous correipondent: be aſſured, however, 
that it is only my extraordinary - zeal for 
the preſervation of your health and beau- 
ty, that.excited me to the freedom I have 
taken, F or, had I been leſs conſcientious in 
the diſcharge of the duties of my profeſ- 
ſion, I might eaſily have encouraged you 
in the moſt luxurious gratification of 
your appetites. The proſecution of my 
ſubject now leads me to follow you into 
the .drawing-room, where I beg you will 
hear me with patience. 

The entertainment to which we are 
now aſſembled, is tea and coffee, Me- 
thinks I ſee a thouſand pretty creatures 

now 


1 


now tittering and exclaiming with ſuch- 
an arch and infinuating ſmile, that I can 
ſcarcely reſiſt acceding to their opinion; 
Sure, Doctor, here is ſimplicity enzugh ; here can 
be no vicious ferments, nothing to heat the 
blond ;, no diſtemper can lurk in a diſh of tea 
or cee. Pardon me, my. dear Ladies, 
that I am again under the cruel neceflity 
of oppoling your ſentiments. ' I grant 
that there is ſimplicity enough in this 
delightful ſphere of elegant and ſocial 
gratification. There are, indeed, no vi- 
cious ferments in the agreeable libations 
before us; nor is there any thing that 
heats the blood: but I am ſorry to affirm 
that more diſtempers lurk in. a diſh of 
tea or coffee, I mean not one but ſeveral, 
than perhaps in all the other articles of 
modern luxury. I own that we have not 
yet diſcovered any inherent qualities in 
the ſubſtance of tea or coffee, which: can 

render 
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render them hurtful to the conſtitution. 
Indeed, few experiments have been made 


for the purpoſe: and I could heartily wiſh 


that the good country-woman, who, having 
got a quantity of tea which ſhe knew not 
how to uſe, boiled it into a thick meſs for 
her family, had been allowed to proceed 
in her own way, and that we had been 
informed of the conſequences. This 
muſt have aſcertained the matter beyond 
diſpute. But baving no ſuch experi- 
ments by which to determine, let us con- 
ſider the natural effects of tea and coffee, 
taken in the manner they are prepared. 
Tea is infuſed, and coffee is boiled, in 
water; and both are uſually drank warm. 
Now it is certain that nothing has a more 
powerful influence in weakening the ſto- 


mach and the whole body, than ſipping 
of warm water. Do we not know 


that warm water will ſoften ſome of the 
4 tougheſt 


I 
tougheſt ſubſtances in nature? And if 
we are certain that a piece of leather, 
which before was ſo hard as not to be 
bent by much force, ſhall, upon being 


drenched in warm water, become almoſt 


as flexible as a bit of muſlin ; I ſay, if 
we are certain of this, can we doubt of 
its efficacy in weakening and relaxing the 
body? Conſidering tea and coffee, then, 


in this viewionly, they muſt, when freely 


and habitually uſed, be highly prejudicial 


to the conſtitution. What elſe than ex- 


ceſſi ve weakneſs is the cauſe of all nervous 
diſorders? and what ſo apt to occaſion 
them as whatever produces that weak neſs? 
J cannot, however, give up the point, 
that tea and coffee have actually, in their 
nature, a peculiar. tendency to cauſe ner- 
vous diſorders, I appeal to yourſelves, 
whether after drinking ſeveral diſhes. of 
tea or coffee, you have not felt ſome unu- 

ſual 
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fual ſymptoms about you. Have you ne- | 

ver felt the ſmalleſt lightneſs or giddineſs 

in your heads? for I hope theſe are ſymp- 

toms which you ſeldom experience. Have 

you never felt the leaſt fluttering or pal- 

pitation over your bodies? I exclude 

fuch as proceed from too much dancing, 

or any paſſions of the mind. Have you 

never found yourſelves more than ordina- 

rily difpoſed to watching in- the night ? 

I would here, likewiſe exclude ſuch 

watchfulneſs as ought to be attributed 

to ſome other cauſe. If you really have 

experienced theſe ſymptoms, you muſt ad- 

mit of a pernicious quality in the ſubſtance | 
of tea and coffee: for no ſueh eonſequen- 

ces ever immediately follow the uſe of 

milk, whey, broth, or even water-gruel, 

which ought to be as relaxing as tea or 
4 coffee, though they be taken equally 

warm, and in much greater quantity. 
| But 
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But perhaps, what I heartily wiſh may be 
the caſe, your conſtitutions are fo good 
and ftrong as not to be eaſily affected 
with any irregularities in diet. Let us then 
have recourſe to the teſtimony of thoſe, 


whoſe” nerves are weaker, and therefore 


more apt to be moved by whatever' is pre- 
judicial. I ſolemnly declare, that among 
all: the people I have ſeen in nervous diſ- 
orders, I never knew any who were not 
ſenſibly affected, either with a trembling: 
of the hands or fome of the ſymptoms 
above · mentioned, after drinking freely of 
tea or coffee; and J call: upon thouſands 
to confirm it. Upon the whole, 1 think 


we muſt allow, from the moſt unqueſ- 


tionable experience, that there are in tea 
and coffee qualities pernicious to the con- 
ſtitution; and that theſe liquors, if not 
wholly renounced, which indeed is what 
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I ſcarcely dare inſiſt upon, ought at leaſt 
to be uſed with great moderation, I 
would not be underſtood as if I con- 
ſounded the qualities of tea and coffee 
together, or thought them equally de- 


ſtructive in all conſtitutions. 
ſeems to be leſs hurtful to people of a 


moiſt, habit of body, and who live in 


wet climates; and the reverſe is the caſe 
in regard to tea; but both are u 
injurious to the nerves. 

After this poſitive and e con- 
cluſion, I ſhall leave the inference en- 


tirely to yourſelves, without mentioning 
a prohibition, which your temperance, in 
every other article of diet, makes me 
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LETTER XVIII, 


OU probably imagine I have now 
exhauſted this tedious ſubject ; for 
what other kind of luxury, you will ſay, 
can affect the conſtitution than that of 
the table? I hope, however, to convince 
you that ſuch there certainly is, and the 
ſcene of it lies partly in your bed- 
chambers, Nay, ſtartle not, my beauti- 
ful Ladies. No indecent. alluſion nor 
ſoical ſentiment, ſhall be ſuggeſted in 
your ſacred receſſes. 1 
I have formerly had occaſion to men- 
tion the advantage of exerciſe for pre- 
ſerving health ; and am confident that the 
degeneracy of our conſtitutions; is in a 
great meaſure owing to a defect in that 
article, It was the cuſtom of our anceſ- 
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tors, before the introduction of luxury, to 
go early to bed: the conſequence of 
which was, that they roſe much ſooner in 
the morning ; and almoſt the whole, even 
of the longeſt day was devoted either to 
buſineſs, or the amuſements of thoſe times, 
which were not of the ſedentary kinds 
now in uſe amongſt us. By this and the 
fimplicity of their diet, their conſtitutions 
were preſerved in full vigour, which is 
fill the cafe in the country, and among 
ſuch of the people whom faſhion has not 
yet corrupted; 'or whoſe forturies do not 
enable them to enter into the modes of 
diſſipation. f don't know but it is as 
much owing to theſe circumſtauces as the 
difference of air fo much inſiſted on, 
that a country life has always been 
thought the moſt healthy. For we do not 
find in fact that fuch of the inhabitants 
of great towns, who are luxurious or in- 

active, 
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active, are either weaker in their conſti- 
tutions, or more diſpoſed to diſeaſes We 
muſt except ſuch diſeaſes as are infecti - 
ous, ſince theſe are only more general in 


towns from the frequent opportunities of 
contagion. But whatever effects may re- 
ſult from the diverſity of a town and 
country life, it is certain that there is an 
infinite difference in point of health be- 
twixt a life of activity and indolence ; 
and this is the whole I would inſiſt upon. 
Let me now preſent you with the journal 
of a town- life paſſed in the politeſt and 
moſt faſhionable manner, and fee how fat 
it is conſiſtent with health, as depending 
on the uſe of proper exerciſe. I need on- 
ly trouble you with the occurrences of 
two or three days; for that will be ſuffi-- 
cient to include all the variety in London. 
Let us ſuppoſe, it is. now Sunday, If 
you intend going to church, or the cha- 
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pel. royal, you are up this morning about 
nine o'clock. As you have only two 
hours to dreſs, if for the one, and three if 
for the other, your tea is drank this morn- 
ing ſomewhat warmer than uſual, and. 
there is leſs of the bon ton in the converſa- 
tion. At eleven or twelve, your carriage 
tranſports you to the place of rendezvous. 
When the tedious formality of the chapel 
is over, you ſtep into the drawing- room, 
where you generally paſs an hour or 
more in the great circle. You are then 
tranſported back to your ſeveral habita- 
tations, I compute that the longeſt time 
that any of you are in your carriages this 
morning, does not exceed twenty minutes, 
and with moſt of you not half ſo much, 
Time being very heavy upon hand to-day, 
it may bappen that you take an airing in 
Hyde-park ; but this is ſeldom the caſe, 
excepting with valetudinarians. The in- 

terval 
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terval till four o' clock, is either ſpent 
in reconnoitering ſome pretty figures in 
your looking-glaſles, or perhaps on the 
ſofa in the drawing-room, where the ſub- 
ject is uſually ſome phœnomenon of the 
day, or the charming performance of. a 

finger at the opera the preceding night, 
From this ſcene you are ſummoned to 
to dinner, The convivial entertainment, 


we may ſuppoſe, laſts. till near fix, when 
you again retire into the drawing- room. 


If you don't make a party at home in the 
evening, I will allow that you go the 


route of ſome faſhionable lady of your ac- 


quaintance. During the continuance 


in this gay aſſembly, the whole of your. 
exerciſe conſiſts only in the trifling motion 


of your right-hand, which, at a moderate 
computation, does not exceed ſive times 


in a minute, beſides a few ſhufflings and 
dealings. About eleven of clock, you take 
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your leave, if you don't ſtay ſupper, and 
you are again tranſported home. At the 
largeſt computation, the time you have 
been in your carriages this evening in go- 
ing and coming, does not exceed fifteen 
minutes, though your houſe ſhould be in 
the remoteſt quarter of polite reſort ; for 
at this time the ftreets are leſs obſtructed 
with vehicles, and your coachmen have 
got more porter in their heads. If you 
have been ſucceſsful in your laſt excur- 
ſion, your ſtay in the dining-room is 
pretty long protracted, and the converſa- 
tion is extremely brifk and chearful. But 
if unfortunately the caſe has been other - 
wiſe, it is poſſible you retire before one. 
I ſhall allow you an hour to reckon over 
the riſe or fall of ſtocks, and undreſs 
yourſelves for bed; and it may probably 
de another before you be diſpoſed to ſlee p. 


This day has been extremely miſpent : 


4 for 
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for you have been greatly defective in 
point of exerciſe; and conſidering the in- 
ſipidity of the morning, and the fluctua- 
tion of paſſions with which you were 
agitated in the evening, together with 
ther late termination either in triumph 
or anxiety, I am very apprehenſive of your 
reſt, May the balmy power of ſleep ſhed 
his ſofteſt influence on your lumbers ! _ 
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UETTER XI. 


ON G has'Aurora forſaken the bed 

of Tithonus ; the lark has ſung 

his early matins ; the diſſipated youth has 

juſt left the haunts of pleaſure ; the cla- 

morous lawyers are bellowing in Weſt- 

minſter-hall; when, hark! the bell rings 

» ſor Betty, Hail ! now, my waking beau- 
ties that riſe to add luſtre to the noon. 

I ſhall not intrude on you this morn- 
ing till you have finiſhed your tea, leſt 
I ſhould be inclined to repeat the lefture 
I formerly delivered in the drawing-room. 
Breakfaſt then being over, it is very pro- 
bable that you may take a trip to the mer- 
cer's, or milliner's, or perhaps to an auc- 
tion, after which you drive home. If in this 
excurſion, you ſhould pay any viſit, it is 

generally 
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generally but little out of your way. 
The whole time you are in the carriage 
this morning, I fuppoſe does not exceed 
half an hour, The remainder of the day, 
till four o'clock, is ſpent at the toillet, 
and in fitting under the hands of the fri- 
ſeur. I could name ſome ladies who pa- 
tiently fit four hours together to that ri- 


diculous animal. At fix o'clock, it is very 


likely that you go either to Drury-lane, 
or Covent-garden, where yon fit for four 
hours more. The whole time you have 
ſpent in exerciſe this evening, whether 
in a coach or chair, may be from ſix to 
eighteen minutes, As I have now extract- 
ed all that was for my purpoſe in the oe- 
curences of the day, I ſhall leave you till 
to-morrow ; for the emotions I felt laſt 
night at ſeeing you to bed, would make it 
imprudent again to indulge myſelf in a 
ſcene of ſo much temptation, 

The 
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The day we are now in is ſpent exact- 
Ty as the former; but I muſt beg for a 


particular reaſon, that to-night you will 


go to Almack's, for Mrs. Cornelys's is not 
All Thurſday ; and, after ſo many days 
in which you have had ſo little exerciſe, 
I am anxious that you ſhould take a 
dance. | | 
The evening and the morning is now 
the fourth day. The ſun ſhines forth 
delightfully, and the ſtreets are perfectly 
dry. I may now tell you, Ladies, the ſe- 
cret reaſon why I mentioned your going 
to Almack's laſt night, I have been ſo 
long inſiſting on the baneful effects of 
luxury, and the degeneracy of our con- 
ſtitutions, that I was very deſirous of il- 
luſtrating them by an example; and 
I know that ſome of your partners at the 


ball, will call on you this morning. 


Hark! there is a knock at the door, It 


18 
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is Florio | The fopling comes in a chair. 
Florio is the heir apparent to an. ample 
fortune, and bears a commiſſion in the 
army. He is now in the twenty- fifth 
year of his age, and about the fifty- 
fourth of his conſtitution. . What fra- 
grance he diffuſes around him! His de- 
licate fingers ſparkle with jewels. I can 
diſtinguiſh, the waſh upon his face. Mark 


his languiſhing air,— his liſping, and ef- 


feminate accent; a woman in all but in 
perſon. O my country ! is ſuch. the 
martial race that is choſen to defend thee 
from thy foes? Are ſuch the manly 
- youths who ſhall poſſeſs. thy treaſures of 
beauty? > 

Flor io is the grandſon of a perſon who 
ſtruck terror into the armies of our ene- 
mies. His father, who inherited: a good 
conſtitution, being early initiated in the 
growing luxury and diflipation of the 


age, 
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age, contracted a nervous diſorder. To 
reſtore the vigour of the family, his chil- 
dren were bred up in all the delicacies 
which an affluent fortune could afford. 
Their ſtomachs were but weak, and 
therefore they muſt be pampered with the 
niceſt products of the kitchen They 
were hurt by fatigue, and ſedentary 
amuſements were preſcribed them. But 
the error of the parents confirmed the 
degeneracy, and the eldeſt is the Florio 
you have ſeen. WO * 

Allow me to conclude my letter with a 
contraſt to Florio, which I am pretty 
confident will hold good in every cir- 
cumſtance. The ſtory is taken from the 
records of the Jaſt century, and places 
both the cauſes and effects of the de- 
generacy of our conſtitutions in a very 
ſtriking point of view. 


Ta 
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In the reign of king Charles II. one Wil- 
Tiam Parr, who was then in the hundred and 
twentieth year of his age, and married, 
was accuſed of too much familiarity with 
the wife of another man, The old culprit 
thought to defeat the proſecution by 
pleading incapacity. I forbear mention- 
ing the circumſtances by which his alle- 
gation was refuted, but, in ſhort they 
were too glaring not to be. ſuſtained 
againſt him. This man had always uſed 
a ſimple diet, ſufficient exerciſe, and gone 
early to bed, 
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LETTER XX. 


F the journal I have drawn for your in- 
=> ſpeCtion is juſt, and fairly exhibited, 
what ſhall we think of the tendency of a 
life of polite diſſipation? Scarce more 
than half an hour in the day, is employed 
in any kind of profitable exerciſe : and' 
if we conſider the preſent ſmoothneſs of 
our pavement, how little advantage can 
you reap, from the rolling of your 
coaches in that time? I ſhould really be. 
inclined to prefer a chair, as the moſt be- 
neficial kind of vehicle. For, beſides 


that the progreſs of the porters being 
flower than that of the horſes, and your 
thereby enjoying motion a longer time, 
you are alſo more ſenſibly agitated : every 


ſtep the porters make, if they go at a good 
rate, 
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rate, you are moved with an agreeable 
jerk. For my own part, I can never 
ſee you bounding prettily along in your 
little machines, but my heart correſponds 
to the motion, and I am almoſt ſet 
a-dancing with I don't not know what 
tranſporting ideas. 

Let us now take a ſhort view of the 
grand amuſements which chiefly employ 
your, time, and examine how far they 
are either uſeful or injurious to health 
and beauty. Theſe then are cards, thea- 
trical entertainments, and balls, 

The original intention of cards, is to 
paſs agreeably the vacant hours, when 
people are either tired, or not difpoſed for 
other occupations, and when the badneſs 
of the day, or the advancement of the 
evening, will not admit of taking exer- 
ciſe abroad. If in this way they were 
confined merely to an occaſional amuſe- 
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ment, when company are met toge- 
ther and converſation became lauguid, 
the uſe of them would be extremely. 
juſtifiable, providing that they are not al- 
lowed to engroſs too much of our time ; 
in which caſe, they produce all the bad 
conſequences of indolence : belides that 
they often encroach upon the ſeaſonable 
hours of reſt. T might add, that the in- 
temperate paſſions which they excite 
When the game runs high, are not on- 
Iy derogatory to female ſoftneſs, but may 
actually be injurious to the features. We 
read of a ſhepherd, who, by long accuſtom- 
ing himſelf to an exerciſe of keeping up 
two balls in the air at once, contracted a 
great feverity in his countenance; and 
why an attachment to a game, in which, 
on account of the ſtake, the anxiety and 
attention of the mind may be ſuppoſed 
greater, ſhould, in 8 not produce 

* 


[ 44 J 
equal effects, I ean ſee no reaſon to alledge. 
Indeed, the hopes which are natural in 
matters of chance, and the joy and tri- 
omph which frequently intervene in the 


ordinary courſe of ſuch games, may pre- 


ferve a vacancy in the face for a longer 
time; but many have I known, who, by 
a continued run of bad fortune, have con- 
trated a dejection which never afſter- 


a ſtrong expreſſion of their paſſions ac 
cards, ſuch as fear, jealouſy, anger, and 
diſappointment, have fallen into = habit 
of knitting their brows, turning up their 
noſe, and purfing their mouths, on the 
ſlighteſt, and moſt trifling occaſions. No- 
thing certainly is more hurtful to beauty 
than this kind of grimace ; for it not only 
diſtorts all the features during the time it 
bs petty but produces wrinkles in the 

L 2 forehead, 


watds forſook them. I have alſo known 
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forehead, which no future care can de- 
ſtoy. Where card - playing, therefore, is 
ptactiſed as an occaſional amuſement on- 
ly, I would vindicate the uſe of it, in 
oppoſition to all the narrow prejudices 
of fanaticiſm and bigotry; but if it is 
indulged beyond that point, and either 
breaks in upon the more important offices 
and natural viciſſitudes of life, or diſcom- 
poſes the mind; were it in the midſt of 
the gayeſt aſſembly, I would not be content 
with throwing out à few unneceſſary 
cards, but Would diſcard the whole pack 
as pernicious, 

J have ſaid 3 of that abuſe of 
cards by which they are rendered prejudi- 
cial to our fortunes, as my deſign all 
along bas been to conſider the cuſtoms 
amongſt us, in ſo far only as they have 
an immediate influence on health and 
beauty. But, indeed, when we reflect on 
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the anguiſh. of mind which ſuch as have 
played away their fortunes muſt feel 
within themſelves, and know how neceſ- 
ſary tranquillity is to the preſervation of 
health and beauty; can we imagine a 
more deplorable accident, in. the natural 
evils which follow it, than that I am 
ſpeaking of? An extravagant” paſſion for 
gaming is a folly in which,. to the ho- 
nour of the ſex, the women are leſs cul-. 
pabable than the men; and I hope they 
never will give way to a practice which, 
is productive of ſuch fatal calamities.. 
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LETTER XXI. 


Am now come into the habitation of 

the Muſes, where human life is exhi- 
hited in magic ſcenes, as in a mirror; 
where exery virtue, every vice, every 
folly asd character are expoſed to ob- 
ſervation ; where ſentiment and paſſion 
conſpire to improve the mind; where 
beauty, my Fair! imperial beauty reigns 
_ triumphant, and love leads heroes in 
chains. There is no kind of ſedentary 
and inactive amuſement which may 
be indulged with leſs injury to health, 
than the elegant entertainments of the 
theatre. For as the time of repreſenta- 
tion, particularly in the capital, is in a 
ſeaſon when the evenings are unfit 


for walking, and concludes at a mode- 
rate 


1a 3) 


rate hour, an attendance at plays neither 


interferes much with exerciſe nor ſleep. 
The greateſt inconvenience to which it 
is ever liable, is a heat, and cloſeneſs of 
the air in the houſe, occaſioned by ſuch 


a croud of people being ſhut up together, 
by which I have ſometimes known. wa- 


men, to faint: but ſuch an effe& only 


happens to thoſe of the moſt delicate 


conſtitutions, and is eaſily remedied bx 


expoſing them to a. freer air, or ſetting 
the ventilators a-going, Here, likewiſe, 
there being no ſordid motives to influence 


the mind, nor the cataſtrophe or event of 


the play producing either profit or loſs to 
the ſpectators, the paſſions which are ex- 
cited are not only more generous, but 
uniform through the whole audience, 
and though ſufficient to mantain our at= 
tention, do not tranſport us with that 
violence which is often obſervable in gam- 
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ing. Even in tragedy, where the mind is 
moſt warmly agitated, the paſſion princi- 
pally touched is that of pity, which, with 
all the art of the poet, and addreſs of the 
actors, ſeldom or never throws the audi- 
dience into any vehement emotion, or 
eaves on the mind any impreſſions unfa- 
vourable to tranquillity. As the paſſions 
excited by theatrical entertainments and 
and gaming, are different in their nature, 
one being of the ſocial, and the other of 
the ſelfiſh kind, ſo likewiſe is their influ- 
ence on the features. The expreſſion of 
a generous paſſion in the countenance, 
ſuch as pity and indignation, is ſo far 
from giving a diſagreeable caſt to the 
features, that beauty never appears more 
lovely than in ſuch circumſtances. I had 
rather ſee Almeria with the tear trickling 
down her fair cheek at the mournful fate 
of Deſdemona, than, behold her exulting 
in 
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in the ſpoils of the richeſt card- table. But 
who would not think Iſabella more beau- 
tiful had ſhe ſomewhat leſs haughtineſs. 
in her mien? The appearance of an ami- 
able diſpoſition, as expreſſed in. the coun- 
tenance, ſeems abſolutely neceſſary to a 
total conqueſt of the heart. This obſer- 
vation would lead us to an auxiliary art 
of improving beauty, which is by culti- 
vating good- nature. But as I have no 
reaſon for thinking you deficient in ſo eſ- 
ſential a quality, I ſhalF not inſiſt upon 
it: only having brought you into the 
manſion of the tragic and comic Muſes, 
it would have been unpardonable not to 
draw ſome moral from our ſubject for W 
uſe and advantage of beauty. 
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LETTER XXII. 


HE amuſement I am now to con- 
ſider, is that of balls, or dancing, 
This is the moſt antient and univerſal of 
all domeſtic entertainments : for we find 
mention made of it in the earlieſt writers ; 
and there is no nation, polite or rude, 
where it is not practiſed. It muſt have 
bad its origin in the golden age of the 
World, when mankind being but few, 
and living moſtly on the fruits which the 
earth produced without culture, they paſſ- 
ed their days in caſe and abundance, un- 
der ſkies the moſt ſerene and delightful. 
The natural effect of all theſe circum- 
ftances was, to inſpire joy and gaiety 
of heart, which, juſt as their little kids 
and lambs, they teſtified by leaping and - 
6 friſking. 
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friſking. The ſame joy and gaicty influ- 


encing both ſexes alike, and alſo fayour- 
ing the natural love which they bad for 
each other, the ſhepherds and the ſhep- 
herdeſſes joined together in the rural 
ſport, and ſo formed the rudiments of 
dancing. This is the only amuſement 
whoſe origin I thought neceſſary to. give 
any account of; and my reaſon was, 
that, by deducing it from the natural im- 
pulſes of the heart, and from ages of the 
greateſt ſimplicity, I might vindieate ſo 
elegant an, exerciſe from the ridiculous 
objections of thoſe ſplenetie enthuſiaſts, 
who, as enemies to every ſocial enjoy- 
ment, would expel it from Chriſtian, ſo- 


ciety. But, leaving ſuch philoſophers to 


their whimſical lugubrations, let us con- 
kder dancing more attentively, as an 
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In dancing, the body is kept erect and 
almoſt all the muſcles and joints are put 
into action. The conſequence of this is, 
that not only the circulation of the blood 
is rendered briſker, and the mind more 
chearful, but a more graceful deportment 
is acquired, and the limbs are preſerved 
pliant, at the ſame time that their vigour 
is increaſed, I have ſaid that dancing 
renders the mind more chearful, and who- 
ever tries the experiment, will be con- 
vinced of the truth of it. For beſides the 
mechanical effect of the exerciſe, and the 
enlivening airs of the muſic: which com- 
monly accompanies it, there is a kind of 
irreſiſtible force in the graceful motion of 
our partners, ſoliciting us to good hu- 
mour, that muſt bend the moſt ſtubborn 
ſeverity: There is certainly no kind of 
domeſtic amuſement ſo well adapted for 


the cure of low ſpirits, or that ſort of 


lift» 
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liſtleſſneſs and anxiety which ladies are 
frequently ſubject to during the tedious 
intervals of recreation. It not only en- 
livens the melancholy, and rouſes the in- 
dolent, but it poliſhes the ruſtic, remark- 
ably ſoftens rugged tempers, and, above 
every other exerciſe, ſets off beauty to 
the greateſt advantage. I need add no 
more in recommendation of this elegant 
amuſement, than that the great Socrates 
was a. profeſſed admirer of it. 
Conſidering the many advantages of 
dancing, I cannot help regretting that it 
is not more practiſed amongſt us : I don't 
mean in the ſchools, for, as a genteel ac- 
compliſhment, it is now pretty generally 
taught, but only in our aſſembly- rooms. 
Oace a-week is the moſt that we have 


.any public ball, and private ones are very 
rare. Now this is by no means ſufficient, 
eſpecially in the winter. It is uſual 

| with 
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with the women of Circaffia, and like- 
wife" thofe of Turkey, to devote a confi. 
derable part of the day to dancing among 
themſelves ; and I fincerely wiſh that the 
cuſtom were adopted by the Britiſh la- 
_—_ --* > do 
Lam certain that this method of dance 
ing a little daily, would be greatly con- 
ducive to health; and if it is the cuſtom 
in the Turkiſh herams, where che ſerenity 
of the ſky allows the women to walk in 
their gardens at all ſeaſons, without in- 
terruption, it is undoubtedly more expe- 
dient in our changeable climate, where, 
during a wet feaſon, ladies often complain 
of ſach ailments as dancing would either 
eure or prevent. 
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LETTER XXII. 


N the concluſion of my laſt letter I 

took notice that the Turkiſh women 
frequently walk in their gardens; and 1 
am ſorry to obſerve that this is another 
exerciſe which is too little uſed by the 
ladies of our country, It may be ac- 
counted for by two reaſons: The firſt 
is the difference of the climates, already 
mentioned, and the other is that of poli- 
gamy, or the cuſtom of having more 
wives than one; which being unknown in 
Britain, and our married women hay- 
ing thereby a cloſer attachment to the 
| intereſt of their huſbands, they are mote 
| viſpoſed to induſtry than the females 


in 
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in Turkey, who are kept in a ſtate 
ef ſervitude and confinement, and whoſe 
love for their huſbands muſt be weaken- 
ed by his affection - being ſhared among 
many. This reaſon which, in the mean 
time, does the greateſt honour to the 
virtue of the Britiſh ladies, accounts 
clearly why, among us, the bulk of 
the married women are obſeryed to 
take ſo little 'exerciſe ; and, whatever 
is the cuſtom. of mothers, in this reſ- 
pect, will naturally be adopted by their 
daughters. Now, as female employ- 
ments are moſtly all of the domeſtic 
and ſedentary kind, the more they ap- 
ply to them, the more do they re- 
-quire intervals of exerciſe; for, in fact, 
what is unfortunate, their induſtry pro- 
duces the effects of indolence. As to 


ſuch of our ladies whoſe rank and for- 
tunes 
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Aer afford them more leiſure for amnuſe- 


ments, they are likewiſe, very defective 
in the healthy exerciſe of walking. There 
are ſome ladies who paſs moſt part of 
their time in London, that ſcarcely walk 
twenty yards in a ſtretch, from one end 
of the year to the other. They will ſay that a 
town-life is inconvenient for that recrea« 


tion. But that is an argument which I can- 


not admit: for, pray where can they find 
2 more delightful ſpot than Kenſington- 
gardens? And how ſoon might they be 
tranſported thither in their coaches ? 
While I am on this ſubject, it is im- 
poſſible not to lament that one of the 
fineſt public walks in the world, I 
mean the Mall in St. James's Park, is 
now almoſt entirely deſerted by people 


of faſhion, on account of the rabble 
that is permitted to infeſt it, Were this 


M nuiſance 


= 
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nuiſance properly repreſented to the 
worthy , nobleman who is the. preſent 
ranger, and did he ſtrictly enjoin the 
under-keepers frequently to patrole the 
Park, for the ſake of preventing in- 
decencies, at the ſame time that the 
centries received orders to admit na 
vagrants, we might again ſee that noble 
alley reſtored to its original dignity and 
uſe. Were ſome elegant improve- 
ments alſo made round the Park, 
which might very eaſily be executed, 
it would greatly contribute to the em- 
belliſhment of the metropolis. Then 
again might we behold the day, when 
the two firft perſonages in Britain, at- 
tended by an illuſtrious train of prin- 
ces and of nobles, ſhining like conſtella- 
tions in the milky way of heaven, or as 


gods and goddeſſes in glorious pro- 
_ ceſflion 
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ceſſion to Olympus; when they ſhould 


walk along the Mall; while a happy 
and affectionate people, tranſported at 


the royal condeſcenſion and longed-for 
delight, would gaze in filent rapture, 
or burſt into acclamations of GO 
*< ſave their Majeſties !” 
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DET T E R. XXIV. N 


T happens fortunately for our ladies, 
and perhaps was intended by Provi- 
dence to compenſate for the inconveni- 
ences of a ſedentary life, that while 
they are too deficient in the more active 
and healthy kinds of exerciſe, there is 
one ſort in which many of them equal the 
women of any country, unleſs we ſhould 
except thoſe of France; and it is that of 
the voice. I know there are huſbands 
who don't look on this as very fortunate; 
but, for my own part, I am never fo 
agreeably entertained as in the company 
of a beautiful female when ſhe indulges 
the converſation with the greateſt alacri - 
ty. It is certain that ſpeaking was much 
recom- 


©. 25 & 


recommended by the antient phyſicians ia 
ſeveral caſes; and when other kinds of 
exerciſe are not uſed, it is undoubt- 


edly of advantage. F or, beſides the ideas, 


with which the mind is entertained by 
the ſocial intercourſe of company, and 
which is the beſt preventive of low ſpi- 
rits, the trembling motion of the lungs 


in ſpeaking gives a briſker circulation to 


the blood, and ſeems alſo to promote di- 
geſtion, On this account, it is cuſtom- 
ary with ſome ſtudious men to read aloud 
in their cloſets; and for the ſame pur- 
poſe, I wiſh that ladies, when they had 
not an opportunity of converſation, 
would entertain themſelves with ſinging 
pretty loud. That is an accompliſhment 
which moſt of you poſleſs, and may be 
rendered beneficial to yourhealth. Laugh- 
ter alſo is extremely ſerviceable, when 
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moderate, as it ſhakes the lungs more 
violently than either ſpeaking or ſinging. 
This is the only ſort of exerciſe which 
ſometimes we cannot reſtrain, We read 
of an old Grecian painter, called Zeuxis, 
who was ſo much affected with the ſtrange 
appearance of a figure he had drawn, that 
he died of laughing. 

In a tedious evening, when ſocial com- 
pany are met together, ſome diverſion, 
which affords a little motion, might now 
and then be interpoſed to the more in- 
active amufements. Of this ſort we may 
be furniſhed with ſeveral from the coun- 
try-wakes. I ſhall mention only one, 
which I don't ſelect on account of its 
delicacy, but as it unites in its compo- 
fition almoſt all the kinds of exerciſe I 
have been ſpeaking of; the limbs of the 
body are all put into motion, the com- 


pany 
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pany bounce up and down upon their 
chairs; their heads are turned in a 
circular rotation; and their voices are 
exerted without intermiſſion, unleſs they 
be interrupted by laughing. This odd 
ſort of game is called I tarment you ; but 
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as I begin to apprehend that it is my own: 
caſe, I ſhall conclude this ſubjeR.. 
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LETTER XXV. 


Have now, ne finiſhed the plan 
I propoſed, and nothing remains but 


to inforce the precepts I have mentioned 


for the preſervation and improvement of 
health and beauty. Permit me, therefore, 
ſeriouſly to addreſs you concerning a re- 
formation in ſuch of the cuſtoms among 
us as are evidently injurious to thoſe 
ends. The firſt I ſhall mention is the 
luxury of entertainments. 

The management of the table is entirely 
at your diſpoſal, and it is in your power 
to reſtore it to its primitive and whole- 
ſome ſimplicity. Though you do not in- 
dulge in this luxury yourſelves, yet the 


ſanction you give to it muſt produce that 
indul- 
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' indulgence, in others, I will not ſay that 
the viands at a faſhionable entertainment 
are like the cups of Circe, which turned 
men into ſwine, but they are certainly 
of ſuch a nature as to make men degene- 
rate from themſelves; and I am con- 
vinced that a general reſolution of the 
Britiſh ladies for aboliſhing luxury, would 
be as ſtrictly ſubmitted to, and produce as 
happy effects in this country, as the ſump- 
tuary laws of Lycurgus did formerly 
amongſt the Lacedemonians. Beſides, 
what a vaſt ſum would a retrenchment of 
luxury annually ſave to many families in 
the kingdom 
The next article on which I am to ad- 
dreſs you, is the pernicious practice of 
laying long in the morning. This is 
partly owing to the luxury of the table, 
Wien Protracts the time of ſupper, and 


partly = 
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partly to an unſeaſonable indulgence in 
recreations. Nothing is more effectual 
for preſerving both the health and com- 
plexion, than the cuſtom of riſing early. 
It is then that the fields invite us to taſte 
of their moſt fragrant perfumes, and that 
"Exerciſe is both moſt pleaſant and bene- 
Acial. I will again venture to affirm 
that in introducing the practice of riſing 
early, and aboliſhing that of ſitting up 
late, your authority and example will 
de as implicitly obſerved as in that of the 
government of the table. If you have al- | 
ready pledged your hands at the altar of 
Hymen, with what joy will your huſ- 
bands receive the ſummons to retire to 
the nuptial bed! Claſping you in their 
arms, in a fond embrace, they will lead 
you along in conſcious triumph, and the 


ſportful power of loye will attend you. If 
Fou 
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you have not already made happy your 
lovers in the virtuous enjoyment of your 
charms, they will vie with each other 
who ſhall moſt conform with a prac- 
tice that will anticipate the date of theit 
future Joys. In ſhort, your authority 
would be uncontroled, and I might live 
to ſee the time when, in every houſe in 
Great Britain, the lights ſhould be extin- 
guiſhed at ten o'clock at night, with as 
much punctuality but more ſatisfaction, 
than by command of William the Con- 
queror, the fires in all the houſes in Eng- 
land were extinguiſhed at eight at night, 
at the alarm of the curfew bell. 

Our lives, our fortunes, our conſtitu- 
tions, the conſtitutions of a nation are ab- 
ſolutely in your hands, and I may add the 
conſtitution of our country. For, what 
private prodigality, what conſequent ne- 
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partly to an unſeaſonable indulgence in 
recreations. Nothing is more effectual 
for preſerving both the health and com- 
plexion, than the cuſtom of riſing early. 
It is then that the fields invite us to taſte 
of their moſt fragrant perfumes, and that 
"exerciſe is both moſt pleaſant and bene- 
'Acial. I will again venture to affirm 
that in introducing the practice of riſing 
early, and aboliſhing that of ſitting up 
late, your authority and example will 
de as implicitly obſerved as in that of the 
government of the table, If you have al- 
ready pledged your hands at the altar of 
Hymen, with what joy will your huſ- 
bands receive the ſummons to retire to 
the nuptial bed ! Claſping you in their 
arms, in a fond embrace, they will lead 
you along in conſcious triumph, and the 


Iportful power of loye will attend you. If 
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you have not already made happy your 
lovers in the virtuous enjoyment of your 
charms, they will vie with each other 
who ſhall moſt conform with a prac- 
tice that will anticipate the date of theic 
ſuture joys. In ſhort, your authority 
would be uncontroled, and I might live 
to ſee the time when, in every houſe in 
Great Britain, the lights ſhould be extin- 
guiſhed at ten o'clock at night, with as 
much punctuality but more ſatisfaction, 
than by command of William the Con- 
queror, the fires in all the houſes in Eng- 
land were extinguiſhed at eight at night, 
at the alarm of the curfew bell. 

Our lives, our fortunes, our conſtitu- 
tions, the conſtitutions of a nation are ab- 
ſolutely in your hands, and I may add the 
conſtitution of our country, For, what 
private prodigality, what conſequent ne- 
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ceſſity, what public avarice, what public 
corruption, would you not intirely over- | 
throw ? In fact, you would produce a re- 
Formation the next, if not ſuperior, in its 
effects on ſociety, to that of religion, the 
| grand reformatron of morals. ' O then, 
my amiable Ladies, proceed in the glori- 
ous undertaking ; and as you are now our 
pride and ornament, and next to angels 
in perfection, be the guardiah-angels of 
your country. 


THE END. 


